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HH MAJESTY’S OPERA will positively OLOSE for 


the Season THIS EVENING. 


DLLE. TITIENS’S BENEFIT and Final Appear- 
ance in London will take place THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), August 
ist.—HER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 


, 
RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY.—MR. MANNS 
BENEFIT.—Midlle. Kellogg, Mdlle. Sinico, Mdlle. Enequist, Madame Louisa 
Vinning, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Gassier, Signor Foli, Signor Fiorini, and Mr. 
Santley. The Crystal Palace Choir and enlarged Orchestra. Band%of Coldstream 
Guards, Mr. F. Godfrey. Conductor, Mr. Manns. Among the novelties in the Pro- 
gramme will be “ Fair Ellen,” a Cantata by Max Bruch, illustrating the Siege and 
Relief of Lucknow. The Solos by Mdlle, Enequist and Mr. Santley. 
Admission, Five Shillings, or by Guinea Season Tickets. Py 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 
cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Besstm Emuerr, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENIGLLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—In consequence of 
the sudden withd 1 of all p jary aid from Her Majesty's Government, 
it has been resolved by the Special Committee appointed at a General Meeting of the 
Directors, Subscribers, and Professors of the Institution, on the 2nd of May, to make 
an appeal to the general public, with a view to raise an adequate fund for the future 
provision of the Institution. A SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION LIST has therefore 
been opened at the LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, Hanover Square; and the 
names of those who are willing to become contributors, either as annual subscribers 
or as donors, will be received and duly acknowledged by the Members of the Com- 
mittee, as well as by the Secretary ; by whom also copies of the Special Report, issued 
by the Committee, will be forwarded on application. 
By Order, 

















Cc. A. BARRY, 


Roya AcapEemy or Music, 
Secretary to the Special Committee, 


Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. —Incorporated by 
Royal Charter.—The WINTER SESSION of this Institution will commence 
MONDAY, Seprember 21st Next. 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 


WANTED.—TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 
ANTED, a YOUNG LADY as PIANIST and 


VOCALIST, of First-rate abilities, for a First Class Exhibition. Address 
Mr. Betiamy, Exhibition of Palaces, Witney, Oxfordshire. 
REMOVAL. 
ISS MARIE STOCKEN begsto announce her 
REMOVAL from Monmouth Road to 44, BURLINGTON ROAD, ST. 
STEPHEN'S SQUARE, Bayswarer. 
REMOVAL. 
R. SIMS REEVES has REMOVED from Inverness 
Terrace to GRANGE MOUNT, Bevtan Hitt, Upper Norwoop. 
ORGAN FOR SALE 


OR SALE, a CHURCH ORGAN, suitable for a 
SMALL BUILDING. Price £40, Apply to Rev. T. W. Fow.x, Holy 
Trinity Parsonage, Herbert Street, New North Road, London, N. 


ELECTRIC ORGANS. 
RYCESON & O0., Lonpoy, are now prepared to build 


or re-constrvct Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on tnis 
new system (Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty's Opera; 
Christ Church, Camberweli; St. Michael’s, Cornhill; St. George's, Tufnell Park ; 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Street ; and Gloucester Cathedral, for the Festival 1868, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


























NEW MUSICAL SERIAL. 


To be ready January Ist, 1869, 


THE ORGANISTS’ QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, &ce., 
CONSISTING OF 
Loud and Soft Voluntaries, Preludes, Postludes, Fantasias, Sonatas, 
Offertories, Symphonies, Fugues, 


And other Organ Pieces of different degrees of difficulty and length, and in various 
styles, ancient and modern, 





[THE work will, it is hoped, be found extremely useful and 


valuable to every class of Organist, Professional and Amateur. It is designed 
to supply a want long felt by the Teacher as well as the Performer ; and it will also 
afford an opportunity for many composers to cultivate and develop that taste for this 
species of musie which, in too many instances, has lain dormant for want of a suitable 
medium of publication. 


Each Part will contain at least Four Original 
Compositions by different Authors. 


Parr I. will include Two Voluntaries (Prelude and Postlude) by Henay Smart; 
an Organ Piece by Dr. R. P. Stewart; an Andante by Epovarp BamisTe; an 
Andante and Allegro by E. Siras; &c. 

EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. D., 
Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds ; St. George's Church ; &c. 
The work will be printed in bold type and on good paper, 


Sussoription: Half-yearly (payable January 1st and July Ist), 5s.; Non-Sub. 
scribers, 58, each part, nett. 

Subscribers’ Names (which should be sent as early as possible) received by Dr, 
Spark, Springfield Villa, Leeds; or Messrs. Lamporn Cook & Co., 63, New Bond 
Street, London, 


(74 
FAIR BULL N,” 
BALLAD, 
FOR SOPRANO AND BARITONE, SOLO AND CHORUS, 


By MAX BRUCH. 


FULL SOORB 5 un tet ee elle 
PIANO AND VOCAL SCORE ... us ose ae . 
ARRANGEMENT FOR THE PIANO by Aug. FearN nese, 

” AS A PIANO DUET ” eo Be 


London: WitLiam CzgRny, 81, Regent Street, W. 


MADAME CZERNY, 
Soprano. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 


TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 


Mess BERRY-GREENING begs to announce that she 











is now in Town for the Season, and that she has resumed her Private Lessong 
and Classes as usual. Letters relative to Concert Engagements, Private , 
Lessons, etc., should be addressed care of Messrs. CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street, W. 


M&: ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 

continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for Full or Small 
Bands, on moderate terms. Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A. Ganz’s residence, 37, Golden Square. 


=. W. H. TILLA (Primo Tenore) has just returned 
pA and 


from Italy, and is open to E ments for O: Concerts, 
Provincial Tours,’ Address care of Messrs. Dusan Daviom & Co. Foreign, baste 
Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, 
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\{ISS ANNIE PENMAN will sing Rosz Herser’s 


a popular song, “A DAY TOO LATE,” at Newcastle, August 3rd and 4th, 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Anpit1's new song, 
“A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT,” at the Hall-by-the-Sca, Margate, 
next month. 


ISS CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 
cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


R. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to Engage- 
ments for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address—12, Porchester Place, Oxford 
Square, Hyde Park. 


UR DEAR OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New 

National Song. Dedicated, by express permission, to the Right Honourable 

Benjamin Disraeli. Words by J. E, CARPENTER; Music by J. L, Harron. 38,; free 
by post for 19 stamps. 


HE SOLDIER’S FAREWELL. Descriptive Fan- 


tasia for the Pianoforte. By J. PripHam. 4s.; free by post for 26 stamps, 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE, GRATIS.— 

TO BANDMASTERS AND RIFLE CORPS BANDS.—A copy of “God 

Bless our Sailor Prince,” for Brass Band, will be forwarded upon receipt of three 

stamps for postage. The Song, 3s.; Ditto, Pianoforte, 3s, Free by post 19 stamps 
each. 














London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


YCHIRA’S Vocal Waltz, “IL BALLO,”’ Valse Bril- 
\_)  lante, for Voice and Piano, composed expressly for and dedicated to Mdlle. 
Liebhart by F. Scuir, is published, price 4s., by 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

The above charming Waltz has been sung by the most popular sopranos of the 

day. 








R. SANTLEY’S Great Song, “WHEN MY 

THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP,” composed expressly for him by Mr. Benepicr, 
and sung with distinguished success at the Hereford and Birmingham Festivals, is 
published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, WwW. 


“ A LL AMONG THE SUMMER ROSES.” The popu- 


lar Ballad in Vircinta GaBRieL’s Operetta, “A Rainy Day,” is published 
price 3s., by 





Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The Operetta complete for Voice and Piano, 15s. ; and the 


“DELINDA.” Mazurka 
ErngsT0 CATALANI, price 4s, 
Lendon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, ' 
“MHINK ON ME” (“Go where the water glideth”). 


Song, the words by an old poet, the music by Henry Baker (composer of 
* The Stepping Stones "’), price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LOVE ME, BELOVED.” 


ERR REICHARDT’S New Song, “LOVE ME, 


f+ BELOVED ” (composed and sung by Herr Retcwarpt), is published, price 
s., by 


‘Libretto, 6d. 





de Salon pour Piano, par 








Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just. Published, 


ce 
SUNSHIN BB,” 
SONG, 
The Poetry by Miss E, GOMES, 


The Music by MARSHALL H. BELL. 
Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 











PLAYED BY THE BANDS OF THE LIFE GUARDS AND THE 
ROYAL HORSE GUARDS, 





Just Published, 


NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
DEDICATED TO THE KiNG OF Prussia 
By HERMANN BEISOLDT. 
Price 4s, Solo, and 4s, 6d. Duet. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“IN THE WOODLAND,” 
BALLAD. 
Composed by LUIGIA LEALI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxoan Davison & C0., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MRS. J, HOLMAN ANDREWS' NEW SONG, 


“MARY, MARY, BEREFT OF THEE.” 
The Poetry by G. WHYTE MELVILLE, Ene, 
Dedicated to Miss Ewire Corwen, 

The Music by Mrs. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS, 
Composer of “ The Rainbow,” “I Never can Forget Thee,” “Sweet Days so Calm 
and Bright," etc., etc. 

Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


*DON CARLOS.” 


HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 
the PIANOFORTE of Verpi's ‘DON CARLOS,” are ON SALE at 
Doncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LE PREMIER JOUR DE BONHEUR.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIO and the ARRANGEMENTS for 


the PIANOFORTE of Avser's New Opera are ON SALE at 
Dunoan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


“HAMLET.” 


MHE VOCAL MUSIC and PIANOFORTE ARRANGE. 
MENTS of Amprose Tuomas's New Opera, ‘* HAMLET," are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 

(WITH ITALIAN WORDS). 
“APRILE.” Melodi# .,  .. 
“ ALL' USIGNUOLO.” Melodia 

“PRIMAVERA.” Melodia - es * oa 

{Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NOTICE.—Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co. have just recejved from Paris the 


above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of ‘* Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 


NEW WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 
“LE RENDEZVOUS.” Snite de Valses, pour Piano ,. 
Ditto, as a Piano Duet .. 














Price 8s, 
” 38 
» 3s, 


o- oo oe . or - 


fe a 


” ° 





(Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW NOCTURNE BY GOUNOD. 
“SOUVENANCE,.” Nocturne pour Piano x mA 

(Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Price 6s. 





Published This Day, 


£é > 

PHIDLOM EL B, 
(CHANSON), 
Chantée par Madame Marrore.ui-Garcia et Mdlle. ANGELINA SALYI. 
Paroles de J. B, ROUSSEAU. 
Musique de HORTON C. ALLISON. 
Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244,JRegent Street,’ W. 





Just Published, 


“AND ART THOU GONE?’ 
SONG. 
Poetry by MOORE. 
Music by CLELIA. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART. 
“FLY LIKE A BIRD.” 


The Poetry by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THEODORE RITTER’S NEW CAPRICE. 
“LES COURIERS.” Caprice pour Piano, Op. 40 Price 7%. 6d, 
(Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 














London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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IN THE CONCERT-ROOM. 


Sim,—Wherever men and women are found, there is a place for curious 
observation and that “ noblest study” which Alexander Pope made his 
theme. Duly encouraged by this, I mean now to take my reader into the 
concert-room, and chat with him awhile on what can be seen there, both 
on the platform and among the audience. 

I need not say that concert-rooms differ materially one from the other, each 
having features peculiar to a class. There is, for example, the fashionable 
ilk, such as Willis’s, Hanover Square, or the saloon of some noble Belgravian 
patron. In these morning entertainments (so we have learned to call them, 
though they begin at three o'clock p.m.), take place with dreary regularity 
during the ‘‘season.” Morning concerts, as my readers know, are mostly 
given by individual artists, and are essentially of the “benefit” order. The 
latter fact accounts, perhaps, for their character, which is soul -depressing in 
the extreme. The individual benefited is fully aware that his connection 
will rally round him under any circumstances, and he does not seem to be 
particularly careful what he puts before them so long as he secures variety 
and quantity. It is really creditable to human nature in general that it 
stands the infliction so well. Oh! the weariness of those repeated ad- 
yancings and retirings of self-conscious young ladies and ill-at-ease gentle- 
men, who sing in lengthened succession the songs especially connected with 
their names. I always pity them when confronting the frigid audience of 
ladies with whom an expression of any feeling whatever would be a sin 
against the proprieties, and who inspect the singer through their eye-glasses 
as though he, or she, were a natural curiosity. Occasionally, half-a-dozen 
gentlemen have been pressed into acting as escort, or have strayed by chance 
into the room. When these break into applause the fortunate recipient of the 
tribute looks overwhelmed with gratitude. Well he might. Imagine what it 
must be to sing your best, and be followed off the platform by dead silence 
and the hard glitter of a hundred eye-glasses. But I pity most the indi- 
vidual who steals in after the singer and darts out again as quickly as possible 
when the song is over, having, meanwhile, “conducted” that is to say, 
played the accompaniment on the pianoforte. Nobody notices him—the 
ladies pay him the same attention as they do the concert grand upon which 
he operates, and when the half-dozen gentlemen applaud not a single clap is 
meant for him. He knows all this, and the i bdues him, and 
makes him apologize by his manner, specially for being where he is, and 
generally for being anywhere at all. He may be a good artist, so recog- 
nized in the artists’ room, and there lifting his head an equal among equals. 
But when following Mdlle. Scrimini along the platform, music in hand, he 
visibly droops beneath the sense of being nobody to speak of. After all, 
perhaps, the audience are most to be pitied; not so much, however, for the 
heterogenous collection of pieces thrust upon them, as for the stolidity 
with which they sit it out. It is true that, as a rule, the men look terribly 
bored, but the ladies are calm and equable, sustained, perhaps, by the con- 
sciousness that their respective bonnets have no superiors in the room. 

The classical concert-room is another interesting variety, especially as show- 
ing what people will be, do, and suffer, in order to put themselves en régle. 
I am one of those who believe that the ability to comprehend and enjoy a 
classical work is a very rare thing even in these days of artistic progress; but, 
thanks to the press, which has persistently assumed that everybody who is 
anybody can do so easily, people on all hands make an elaborate pretence of 

justifying the assumption. Their efforts and self-denial are worthy of any 
cause. It is no light thing to keep up even the semblance of attention during 
three-quarters of an hour of Beethoven’s “third style.” Nor would it be 
possible were not everybody more or less training for the work by the usages 
of society. In a great measure society is an “ organized hypocrisy,” requiring 
us to welcome those we secretly wish were in Abyssinia, to be highly delighted 
with that we really detest, and generally to act ‘‘ white lies” in order to make 
things comfortable. In time we are able to do this with more or less facility, 
but the classical concert-room severely tries the power of some of us. Perhaps 
we start very briskly, and, now and then, a passage may occur to which we 
can nod our heads and mark time on the floor with our feet, but any one 
watching us narrowly can detect the languid wandering eye, the gradual 
creeping up of listlessness, and the expression, bravely struggled against, of 
boredom upon our features. Under such circumstances what would we not 
give for the relief of a simple ballad, or an easily intelligible tune? A casual 
glance, perhaps, would not detect us any more interested in the one than in 
the other, nor might the sharpest ear perceive a mightier volume of applause, 
but what a difference would there be after all!—just the difference between 
our reception of a guest we do not care a fig about, and another to whose 
David we would willingly play Jonathan. 

__it the ballad concert-room we see altogether another phase of music-loving 
life. There hypocrisy has no place, because nothing hinders those who dislike 
ballads from Staying away. But the audience are none the less interesting on 
that account. It is pleasant to see on such an occasion, the delight of the 
elderly folks who are made young again by hearing the ditties familiar in days 
of yore. How they look at each other with beaming faces when the strains of 

Wapping Old Stairs,” “ All’s Well,” or the “Lads of the Village” fall 
upon the ear, and how heartily they express their wish to hear it all over 


again. For myself I abominate encores, and consider them to be an invention 





of the enemy, but I protest to you that 1 would rather assist the old people 
than help to hiss them down. I have no particular liking for ‘‘ Hearts of 
Oak,” and can cheerfully dispense with a second hearing of *‘ John Anderson 
my Jo,” but, it may be, if those effusions were associated with old memories I 
could listen to them not twice but thrice. They come to the singers of the 
past generation, those landers of the musical temporis acti, as ancient friends 
to one surrounded by unfamiliar faces. ‘Maggie’s Secret” and Janet’s Choice” 
may be all very well, but in old fashioned estimation ‘“ Cherry ripe ” is worth 
a publisher's shop full of such things. The modern ballads, however, have a 
constituency far larger than their venerable predecessors. To the young 
ladies and gentlemen who flock to ballad concerts, great is Claribel, and next 
to her is Dolores, or some equally-anonymous song writer. These wax joy- 

ously sympathetic over “ Five o’clock in the Morning,” grow sentimental 

over “Strangers Yet,’ and set down the “Lover and the Bird” as the 

finest musical success ever achieved. They, too, are greedy, and go as far as 

possible towards having their cake and eating it by clamouring for every 

favourite twice. The ballad concert-room is, therefore, an enthusiastic place 

where there is a genuine admiration and an omnivorous appetite. Let 

nobody who has an objection to the thing admired, and devoured, venture 

within its walls. 

But for enthusiasm I must be commended to the national concert-room, 
where, sometimes, do congregate crowds of patriots. Sturdy folks, these-- 
Scotchmen prepared to shout themselves hoarse—for the lays of Caledonia ; Irish, 
fiercely proud of their lovely melodies; Welsh, eager to be reminded of their 
mountains ; and English, perfectly ready to applaud everything else as much as 
their own “ Rule, Britannia.” I once sat out a course of these entertainments at 
St. James’s Hall, and was left in much doubt as to which audience was the noisiest, 
and which got most for their money by encores. It was of little account, so 
far as I could see, how the songs were sung—as a matter of fact they were 
mostly sung indifferently—the result was always the same. Love of country, 
like charity, “covers a multitude of sins,” and a very bad rendering of 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen ” was as heartily applauded as a very good one of 
“ Charlie is my darling.” But patriotism is a fine thing, even though it does 
sometimes take the form of encoring a bad song. 

The amateur concert-room has been before described in these columns. 
Even if it had not I could barely do it justice in the space at my disposal. 
But there is one species of performance sometimes to be seen in it which has 
hitherto remained unnoticed. _I am sorry to say that a mania for blackened 
faces and nigger antics, combined with music (so-called by courtesy), is fast 
spreading among a certain order of amateurs. The result is the formation of 
bands on the model of the Christy's, who are ever ready—in the cause of 
charity, or anything else—to make mountebanks of themselves at the shortest 
possible notice. Another result is that Bones may cash your cheque in 
Lombard Street, you may ride in a suburban omnibus vis-a-vis with Tambourine, 
and Banjo may wear a surplice in your church choir. If you recognized 
them would you respect them any the more for knowing that on certain 
evenings they may be seen for a shilling, dressed like flash “ niggers” dis- 
coursing trumpery music and making bad jokes? I trow not. It is to be 
hoped that their appearance will be met with ridicule and not the approving 
laughter they wish to provoke. We have with us the “ original and veritably 
legitimate” performers of the Christy order, and nobody can wish to see 
pinchbeck imitations. 

One other concert-room remains to be noticed, and it is of a novel sort 
such as may be seen occasionally in the Lambeth Baths. Thither go the 
audience in delightful uncertainty as to what they are about to hear, and when 
assembled the performers filter out of the body of the room and take turns in 
entertaining the rest. Nobody is rejected even if his powers be limited to 
playing ‘‘ Not for Joseph” on a penny whistle. The pleasure, all the keener 
for the doubt as to what comes next, is immense, and the cheering as rapturous 
as the music is generally rough. Wonderful instruments turn up on the 
platform sometimes, and still more wonderful players, but performers and 
audience are quite in sympathy, everybody is understood to do his best, and 
everything is thankfully accepted. An odd sort of entertainment is this, you 
will say, but it is designed for odd people who would otherwise, perhaps, 
gravitate towards the public-house and drink porter to the sound of a harp 
and fiddle outside. I would encourage them, therefore, in their humble 
usefulness, and wish them all the success they deserve. 

I have noticed only salient features, but they have been enongh to fill 


my allotted space. Vale, 
Tuappgus Eee. 


Manyuem.—Mdlle. Ima de Murska has been singing, with great 
success, in La Sonnambula and Martha. 

Monicu.—The first three representations of Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg brought in the sum of 7000 florins. The enthusiasm of the 
first night has cooled down considerably, and more attention is now 
paid to the voice of calm and impartial criticism, which for some time 
was completely disregarded and pooh-poohed. The young King 
appears, however, to be quite as great an admirer of Wagner’s music 
as ever. He has cotaped Herr Pixis to paint a series of pictures re- 
presenting scenes from Die Meistersinger, just as he previously did in 











the case of Zannhduser, Lohengrin, and Tristan, 
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GRETRY’S CHILDHOOD.* 


When a child is destined to become a great musician, music is, so to 
speak, innate in him. He understandsand he enjoys it, without know- 
ing wherefore. Everything strikes him in a language, which, though 
not his own, still seems familiar to him. His voice is frequently 
flexible and beautiful, and he sings with a correctness of intonation and 
feeling which astonishes those who hear him. = 

If he indulges in ornament, his extempore variations are always cor- 
rect and well adapted to the register of his voice, without his thinking 
anything about the matter. He is a harmonist instinctively ; scarcely 
is he seated at a piano before his fingers find the chords which should 
accompany the melody. Subsequently, his master’s lessons are mere 
amusement for him, and, at an age when other musicians are still 
students, he eclipses, by his successes, those who have preceded him in 
the same career. 

But why this precociousness? Why is music, apparently the most 
complicated of the arts, the only one which enables a youth, nay, a 
child, to distinguish himself in it? 

This anomaly results quite as much from the nature of the art as 
from that of the artist. On the one hand, the child born a musician 
is always endowed with an extreme sensitiveness, which is rapidly de- 
veloped. On the other hand, music is entirely an art of sensations, in 
which observation occupies only a secondary place. The vagueness of the 
language of sound enables the musician to express ideas which do not 
require, for their conception, either along study of nature, like painting, 
or a profound observation of manners, like the dramatic art. The 
qualities with which the musician is endowed are almost alone sufficient 
to produce masterpieces. 

But, of all the children who have excited great hopes, very few, it is 
true, have realized them. To speak frankly, it is not enough for a 
child, in order to be a good musician, to have acquired by forced labour 
and incessant exertion, the habit of rapidly distinguishing the notes 
which cover the staff, or the digital dexterity indispensable for de- 
scending the precipice of a chromatic scale of two octaves. The 
ignorance of the public is one of the causes of the triumphs of children, 
Provided the wretched little pianist, while coursing over the key-board 
at the rate of seventy semiquavers a second, does not, in his frightful 
career, stumble over what people have agreed in calling a false note, 
every one is in ecstasies at the miracle. Has the player observed the 
various gradations of light and shade—that is, provided the composer 
has intended to introduce any into this kind of gymnastic production ? 
Has he succeeded in respecting the harmonic style, and the contexture 
of the chords before him? What does it matter? The motive was 
played very badly, it is true, but the variations were so brilliant! 
When the age arrives for genius to attain manhood and become 
creative, how are our expectations disappointed! Nothing is left of the 
musician, formerly so brilliant in hopes and in triumphs, save a 
wretched strummer, who may consider himself fortunate if his parents 
have had the precaution to give him some other mode of livelihood 
than that dependant upon his ephemeral talent. But the case is quite 
different with a child who is really a musician. A badly directed 
course of study and bad treatment may for an instant stop the course 
of his dawning genius, but the slightest spark revives the fire that 
appeared extinguished, This is what happened to Grétry. 

André Ernest Modeste Grétry was born at Liége, on the 11tht 
February, 1741. His father, a good musician, was first violin at the 
church of St. Denis, Liége. André’s childhood is all related in his 
Essais, to which we shall frequently have recourse. These memoirs, a 
masterpiece of delicacy, good-nature, and intellectual ingenuousness, 
were drawn up, according to Grétry’s ideas, by a professor who was a 
friend of Grétry, if we are to believe M. Fétis; but anyone who will 
take the trouble of running through them will see that though all 
that is flavoured with the rhetoric of the period may have been added 
by some contemporary pedant, all that is just in the way of observation, 
or true and feeling in the way of expression, most assuredly belongs to 





* From La France Musicale. 

t The 8th (and not the 11th) February, 1741. The first of these dates is 
that of his birth; the second, that of his baptism. Grétry is the name of a 
hamlet, situated near Herve, and it was from this hamlet that the family of 
the celebrated composer originally came. It appears that they were always 
fond of music. The father of André Ernest Modeste and his two eldest sons 
(the future author of Richard was too young to be associated with them) 
formed among themselves a small orchestra (in Walloon: in’ jowe), and 
attended fairs, marriages, and wherever their services were required. They 
were paid well, and regaled into the bargain. They were very clever, and, 
according to the tradition preserved by many old people in those parts, the 
“Grétrys made their instruments speak; they were in’ lonn’ jowe (an 
a orchestra).” One of his sons was especially distinguished as a 
violinist. 





the author of Zémir et Azor.* In his preface, moreover, Grétry, who 
was not accustomed to appropriate what did not belong to him, says not 
a word of any assistance having been given him. Having made this 
remark let us return to our subject. 

When four years old, Grétry nearly fell a victim to his musical 
curiosity. He wasalone ina room heated by a fierce coal fire. Before the 
fire was a saucepan full of water. Gradually the bubbling of the 
boiling fluid attracted his attention. He began dancing to the music 
of this extempore instrument. But he did not stop here. He wished 
to become acquainted with the cause of the noise, and took off the lid, 
overturning the contents of the saucepan in the fire. An explosion 
ensued, burning the curious little fellow severely. Some years after 
this accident, Grétry’s father, observing that his son had a fine voice 
of extensive compass, determined to have him taught music, and, for 
this purpose, placed him under the music-master of the collegiate 
church of St. Denis. 

If Grétry had not possessed the disposition of a true musician which 
nothing can destroy, it is certain that the harsh treatment he under- 
went for the five or six years he passed at the collegiate church would 
have caused him to detest music ever afterwards. 

The methods employed in schools to make children work were not 
then the gentlest in the world; the stick with which Pope Gregory 
the Great used to beat his pupils is still preserved. Charlemagne was 
not milder towards the young musicians of his time: it was the usual 
mode of teaching. We have a proof of this furnished by an old author 
of the tenth century, named Odon de Cluny. The master explains to 
his pupil the way to employ an instrument which will teach him to 
solfa alone. ‘* What!” exclaims the pupil naively, ‘shall I havea 
master who will obey me, and not beat me, when I am inattentive !” 
We see, by these examples, what were the traditionary modes of 
instruction in the schools of collegiate churches. But Grétry’s master 
even went beyond the traditional cruelty of singing schools, The 
period which our hero spent asa singing-boy was the most unhappy 
period of his life. On one occasion, his father’s clock stopped. The 
boy was, in consequence, late at school. For this he was severely 
punished. From that time forward, he never had a quiet night. In 
order not to be late again, he left home in winter at three in the morn- 
ing, despite the snow and frost. ‘I used to go,” he says, ‘and sit at 
the church door, holding on my knees my little lantern, to warm my 
fingers ; I was sure that the door could not be opened without waking 
me.” One example will suffice to give an idea of his music-master’s 
severity, “I have seen him,” says Grétry, “wrap up the head of a 
child ten years of age in an enormous old wig, hang him up, in this 
state, against the wall, several feet from the ground, and then compel 
him, with blows of a cane, to sing the music which he held in one 
hand, and beat time with the other.” 

Little Grétry employed every possible means to soften his terrible 
master: assiduity, punctuality, and application. When his master 
sent him to buy snuff, the poor boy expended money of his own, in 
addition to that which he had received, so that the snuff-box might be 
better filled. But in vain. When he was between ten and eleven, he 
left the school. When he had to sing in the choir, he acquitted him- 
self very badly, for his powers were paralyzed by timidity and fear. 
After a second fruitless attempt, the canons told his father he had 
better take him away. About this period, too, he met with an accident, 
which, he informs us in his Hssais, exercised a great influence upon his 
career, 

On the day of his first communion, he prayed to God to let him 
die, “if he was not destined to be a good man, and distinguished in 
his profession.” A few hours afterwards, a big beam fell upon his 
head. He was believed to be dead, but was merely stunned. This 
event had no further material results, but Grétry always felt firmly 
convinced that, had he not been destined to be an honourable man and 
a good musician, God would have caused him to die on the day of his 
first communion. 

After taking his son from the collegiate school, Grétry’s father placed 
him under the care of a master called Leclerc, who, thanks to his gen- 
tleness and affability, got his pupil on very rapidly. 

A fortuitous circumstance revealed to our young musician the road 





* Since this notice was written, our doubts have been changed into cer- 
tainty, and we have learnt from the lips of M. Emile Regnard himself, the 
son of one of Grétry’s friends, and the gentleman in whose hands his will 
was left, that M. Legrand, who had previously been a barrister, and not, as 
M. Fétis states, a professor, never had anything to do with the Essais sur la 
Musique.—The Guide Musical, of Brussels, says that M. Emile Regnard 
has collected a certain number of unpublished documents, which were in his 
possession, and communicated them to M. Ulysse Capitaine, for publication 
in the Annuaire de la Société d’Emulation de Liége. These documents will 
prove incontrovertibly how unjustly Grétry’s character has been treated by 
the majority of his biographers. 
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he was subsequently to follow. It was about the period that Italian 
buffo music was introduced into France. By performing Les Troqueurs, 
Dauvergne created comic opera. La Serva Padrona, of Pergolese, with 
its fresh melodies and truthfulness of expression, succeeded Dauvergne 
in giving an impulse to French music. The vocal portion of the latter, 
hitherto heavy and ungraceful, was purified by being brought in con- 
tact with what was par excellence vocal music, and with the Italian 
school, which produced singers celebrated all over the world. French 
music took in consequence that expressive and delicate character which 
distinguishes it from all other music, and of which Grétry’s Fausse 
Magie is still the model. 
(Zo be continued.) 


— 


CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Saturday Review.” ) 


The prominent incidents of the musical season, now on its last legs, 
having for the major part been recorded, a brief survey of what remains 
to be noticed is all that is requisite. This may easily be taken in two 
articles, although rarely has such a multitude of concerts been crowded 
within the space of four months, Of the “ benefit concerts,” which are 
mere annualadvertisements for the projectors, generally teachers of music, 
who summon all the attractions within hail to add variety and interest 
to their programmes, they themselves filling but an insignificant part, 
in the display, we cannot pretend to speak. Nor, indeed, have such 
private undertakings any just claim to publicity. ‘To cite, for 
example, the long established concert of Mr, Kuhe. This is a faint 
reflex of a similar kind of entertainment which Mr. Benedict has been 
in the habit of offering to his pupils and friends for upwards of thirty 
years—with the difference that Mr. Benedict is an accomplished musi- 
cian, who, from time to time, brings forward important compositions of 
his own that make his annual benefit a topic of very general interest. 
Mr. Kuhe, a pianoforte teacher resident in the country, comes up once 
a year to London, and announces a so-called “grand morning concert,” 
in St. James’s Hall, or elsewhere. A “ grand concert” without an 
orchestra seems to us a clear absurdity ; but nearly all these “ benefit ” 
entertainments are denominated “grand,” and perhaps the “ grand 
concert” of Mr. Kuhe is as grand as most of them. And yet of what 
does his pro me ordinarily consist? Of some five-and-twenty 
vocal pieces, drawn from all sources, and almost unexceptionally of the 
most hackneyed description, interlarded with trivial solos for pianoforte, 
harmonium, harp, violoncello, &c. ‘True, many of the vocal pieces are 
assigned to artists from the Italian Operas at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden; and singers not less distinguished than Mdlles, Nilsson and 
Tietjens, Madame Trebelli, Signor Mongini, and Mr. Santley (with a 
host of minor “ stars”), were contributors to Mr. Kuhe’s last pro- 
fe som But any one can obtain the services of Mr. Gye’s or Mr. 

apleson’s company (Mr. Benedict, this year, had the principal mem- 
bers of both), by paying their terms; though probably no one, evn 
by paying, could make them agree to such a selection as would consti- 
tute, in an artistic sense, a genuine musical performance, or indeed 
persuade them to do anything more than go through the same eternal 
airs, duets, and trios which are heard throughout the summer at the 
Italian lyric theatres, and all the year round in other places. These 
“ monster-concerts,” to employ the conventional language, have really 
nothing to say to art, and are, therefore, not fairly entitled to be con- 
sidered as matters that in any way regard the public. Moreover, we 
hold, that while any one has a perfect right to “ organize” a concert, 
if it so pleases him, no one who does this and nothing else has reason 
to expect that it will attract notice out of his immediate sphere. If 
such professors as Mr. Ktihe came forward on their own account, with 
new works and exhibitions of practical skill, they might then prefer a 
legitimate claim, and stand or fall on their merits; but the fact that, 
in order to add weight to their annual advertisement, they are forced 
to engage foreign singers, to sing foreign songs, for the amusement of 
their audience, is a proof that they have nothing of their own to offer. 
And the “grand annual morning concert” to which we refer is as good 
an argument as could be cited in support of our theory. All that the 
bénéficiaire himself contributed, on the occasion, was a fantasia called 
bi Hommage & Meyerbeer,” an étude de concert, a caprice entitled “ Die 
Grille’ (“The Cricket”), and some variations on “Le Carnaval de 
Naples,” belonging to the very flimsiest style of “ drawing-room 
music,” delivered after the fashion of a respectable virtuoso. That 
Malle. Nilsson, with the mad scene of Ophelia, from the Hamlet of M. 
Thomas, poor as the music is, and the other singers from Her Majesty's 
Opera, in what was set down for them, shone brilliantly by the side of 
such exhibitions of virtuosity, may easily be imagined. But ex uno disce 
omnes. Such entertainments are as destitute of musical interest as the 
“Grand Concerts” of nobility and fashion of which we see the pro- 
grammes at full length, together with a list of the company, in the 
columns of the Morning Post ; and having singled out one of the most 


flagrant instances, we leave the rest unnoticed, merely stopping to 
express regret that not only Mr. Benedict, but Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, and others, from whom a better example 
might have been expected, have joined the motley throng. 

Dr. Wylde has givena series of five “ New Philharmonic Concerts” this 
season in St. George’s Hall, where he reigns despotic, lord of his own 
domain. From the orchestra we missed one or two of the best players ; 
but it is a fine orchestra, nevertheless, although we cannot think the 
public rehearsal, which enables the director to regale his subscribers 
with two concerts instead of one, tends to any special good. We wir): 
Dr. Wylde would not fill his printed programmes with what he evi- 
densly intends for xsthetic criticism. His first concert began, for 
example, with Schumann’s gloomy, prolix, and overwrought overture 
to Manfred, in reference to which, after being told of the difficulty of 
“ embodying the weird metaphysics of Byron,” we are initiated into the 
only means by which the hearer can enjoy “the magnificent music:.| 
epic with which Schumann has reclothed the ideas of the poet,” anil 
apprised that “the highly dramatic ensemble in which he” (Schumann) 
“has worked up its fragmentary gems, fully embodies the passionat«: 
despair of the closing lines.” We have no room for the closing lines : 
but we doubt whether these elaborate explanations made Schumani's 
overture to Manfred a bit more intelligible to the audience. In thc 
same programme we find a most remarkable description of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s violin concerto, which (taking leave of Dr. 
Wylde’s esthetic criticism) we are tempted to quote entire :— 

“The concerto opens, in the composer’s usually bold and striking way, wit!: 
the brilliant masterly allegro, wherein, if a fanciful imagination might venture 
to conceive of the great master’s peculiar inspiration, it would suggest the idea of 
rejoicing in the act of living; the entire movement, from the opening bars of 
the violin solo to the cadenza, with the marked drum accompaniment, is full « 
life, teeming with joy, and redolent of happy feeling, which expands itself in 
musical phrases, so full of sparkling beauty, that it is a complete inspiratic. 
to follow the mevement to a close.” 

It requires a truly “ fanciful imagination ” to understand a word of 
the foregoing. The concerto, by the way, was extremely well playe.| 
by Herr Ludwig Straus, who would have done better not to introducv 
the cadenza composed expressly by Beethoven for his own pianoforte 
adaptation—a cadenza entirely unsuited to the genius of the fiddle 
At this concert the (happily) irrepressible “ Reformation Symphony ” 
of Mendelssohn was aubanen with the usual effect; Herr Alfred 
Jaell, one of the triad of unapproachable pianists incessantly extolled by 
the Director of the Musical Union, at the expense of other performers, 
played Herr Ferdinand Hiller’s concerto in F sharp minor in a styl: 
far more showy, or, as Mr. Ella calls it, “demonstrative,” than correct ; 
and the whole concluded with Otto Nicolai’s pretty overture to Ji. 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor, an opera, it may be remembered, produce «! 
some years ago at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the title of Fulstaj. 
The singers were Mdlle Kellogg and Signor Foli. At the second con- 
cert Dr. Wylde introduced the overture in D, of Spohr, Op. 116 (“In 
ernsten Styl”), one of the most laboured and one of the dryest con:- 
positions in existence; the two beautiful movements from Schubert’s 
unfinished symphony in B minor (how different!) ; and Mendelssolin’s 
youthful, and on that account all the more wonderful, symphony in C 
minor—the original minuet and trio being retained, instead of the so 
often substituted arrangement of the scherzo from the Ottetto, prepared 
at the desire of the Philharmonie Society by the composer, but not on 
that account to be invariably associated with the work, seeing that the 
early movement is quite as fine. Dr. Wylde, in bis note upon this 
symphony, has got hold of a piece of information as to the origin «t 
which we should very much like to be instructed. We cite hi. 
textually :—-. 

“ However interesting as an abstract speculation it may be to study the fir: t 
flight of a genius whose later years have blazed with the resplendent glory «/ 
immortality, no such indulgent criticism is needed for Mendelssohn. This nobi« 
symphony alone would proclaim that the best years of his life included them all ’ 
[all what ?], “and, though with the modest dissatisfaction of true genius ]:> 
threw aside this first symphony as an imperfect embodiment of the ideas h- 
designed to represent, his more matured judgment, correcting the vagaries 0: 
genius, induced him, a year before his death, to reproduce the bright fledglin::. 
and re-echo the public sentiment that ‘if it was the least popular of ses 
symphonies, it was simply because it was the least known.’ ” 


Dr. Wylde’s language must be taken cum grano salis; butif tiis 
anecdote of Mendelssohn be true, and nothing of the sort is referred to 
in Mendelssohn’s published Letters, it would have been as well to state 
the authority upon which it rests. It seems the more curious as the 
symphony in C minor, during the lifetime of its composer, could by 
no means have been “ the least popular” of Mendelssohn’s symphonie:, 
inasmuch as it was published and very well known at least twenty year 
before he died, while the “ Italian Symphony,” which had only been 
introduced to an exclusive circle through some three or four performances 








at the Philharmonic Concerts, was not publishe? till some time «jer 
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his death. These facts, which are incontestable, borne in mind, how is 
it possible that Mendelssohn could have made use of the words we have 
printed in italics ? We are quite persuaded that the Gresham Professor 
of Music would never have drawn upon his imagination (however 
“ fanciful”) in such a case; and for that reason, if for no other, we 
should like to be made acquainted with the source whence he derived 
his knowledge. It does certainly seem odd that an unpublished work 
should be more generally “popular” than one which had been pub- 
lished for twenty years. 

At this same concert, which ended with Auber’s tuneful overture to 
Zanetta, and included singing by Mdlle. Enequist and Signor Graziani, 
was heard about as indifferent a performance of Beethoven's fifth and 
greatest pianofore concerto (in E flat), as we can call to mind—the pianist 
being Herr Ernst Lubeck, who, till the arrival of M. Rubinstein, was 
the “lion” of the Musical Union. At the third concert M. Rubinstein 
himself appeared, and gave such a reading of Beethoven's fourth piano- 
forte concerto (in G) as might have been expected from his unrestrain- 
able fingers and exceptional genius. M. Rubinstein was most at ease 
in two cadenzas, interpolated by himself, in the first and last movements 
—cadenzas the like of which we never heard before and have no wish 
to hear again. One might have imagined that the poet-musician had 
been M. Rubinstein’s slave, upon whom some particular offence had 
brought condign punishment. Such belabouring of a concerto—and 
the most beautiful, too, if not the greatest, of all concertos—was 
altogether unprecedented. Abbé Liszt himself, in his most extravagant 
moments, has seldom laid violent hands so ruthlessly upon an unoffend- 
ing work. These egotistical displays of virtuosity, where the 
compositions of great masters are concerned, pass toleration ; and it is 
really time that some law should be enacted to restrict virtuosi to 
their own offspring, the maltreatment of which would bea matter of 
comparative indifference to simple lookers on. In the second part of 
the concert M. Rubinstein showed what wasin him to much more 
legitimate purpose, playing two bagatelles by Schumann, and Liszt’s 
rhapsodical “ transcription” of the Erl-Kénig, the last, especially, with 
wonderful energy. Nevertheless, the feats of the ungovernably 
impetuous Wallach were thrown into the background by those of an 
artist of more genuine stamp. Her brilliant execution of two well- 
known pieces from the Barbiere and the Sonnambula gained for Malle. 
Adelina Patti all the honours, in spite of M. Rubinstein, and (alas!) in 
spite of one of Haydn’s finest symphonies (“ Letter V ”—in G), the 
picturesque “ Italian Symphony ” of Mendelssohn, Weber's overture to 
Der Freischiitz, and Cherubini’s to Die Abencerragen, combined. This 
should serve as a lesson to Dr. Wylde, who, while adhering with 
conservative steadiness to his symphonies, overtures, and concertos, is 
evidently looking more and more to singers from the Italian Operas, 
and “lions,” in the shape of instrumental virtuost, as attractions for 
the New Philharmonic Concerts, which sixteen years ago, M. Berlioz 
being principal conductor, flourished without any such adventitious aid. 

At the fourth concert, Spohr’s Wethe der Tone, and at the fifth and last, 
Beethoven’s “ Pastoral,” were the symphonies. To these popular works 

Dr. Wylde accustoms us year after year; but, as year after year they 
are played with far more vigour than refinement, his supporters are 
getting a little tired of them. Indeed, it is the absence of refinement 
in execution—which was not less remarkable in Beethoven’s grand 
overture in C (Die Weihe des Hauses), and the overture to Weber's 
Euryanthe, in the sparkling prelude to Auber’s Domino Noir and 
the newly discovered “ Cornelius March” of Mendelssohn, re- 
spectively introduced on the fourth and fifth evenings—that pre- 
vents Dr. Wylde’s concerts from occupying the position to which 
they might otherwise reasonably aspire. Whether the deficiency is 
to be attributed to want of sufficient rehearsal (the chief drawback to 
the elder Philharmonic), or to want of habits of strict dicipline on the 
rt of the conductor, we cannot undertake to say; but the fact has 
ong been a topic of general remark among amateurs. At both the 
fourth and fifth concerts there were two solo instrumental performances. 
At the fourth we had Weber’s concerto in F minor, for clarinet—a very 
unequal work, though full of beauties, and in his letters to Barmann, 
greatly extolled by Mendelssohn; together with that composer's Serenata 
¢ Rondo gigoso. The first, Mr. Lazarus being clarinet, was one of the 
most satisfactory, the last, Signor Andreoli being pianist, one of the 
least satisfactory performances ever heard in public. The orchestral 
accompaniments in each instance were somewhat roughly treated. At 
the fifth concert we had Spohr’s violin concerto in D minor, executed 
by Herr Auer, and a new pianoforte concerto in the same key, composed 
and played by Mr. John Francis Barnett, who appears determined to 
conduct his Pegasus through the entire domain of art. Of this last 
we hope to speak on another occasion. Meanwhile it may be stated 
that Mr. Barnett gives out his moreimportant works as much too rapidly as 
Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan, our other most promising young musician, gives 
out his too slowly. At neither the penultimate nor ultimate concerts 
was the vocal music of the slightest interest; and on the whole, it can 
hardly be said that the “ New Philharmonic Society ” has shown any 





marked advance this year, either in the spirit of research or in the style 
of its performances. But quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus ; and why 
not a Gresham Professor ? 

Mr. Henry Leslie, to whom perhaps more than to any one else we 
are indebted for the recent progress ot vocal part-singing in this country 
has given a very interesting series of concerts, half orchestral, half 
purely vocal, of which, as of those of Mr. Barnby’s Choir, &., we must 
speak in another, and a final, article. 


—_—o-— 
MDLLE. ADELINA PATTI’S CAREER. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette,” July 29th.) 

The season just terminated at the Royal Italian Opera, although on 
the whole by no means one of the most prosperous in the history of 
that establishment, could not have ended more brilliantly than with 
the varied combination of entertainments presented the other night 
‘for the benefit of Mdlle. Adelina Patti,” including an act from Romeo 
e Giulietta, an act from Faust and an act from La Figlia del Reggimento. 
In each of these operas—the first two of recent growth, the last about 
a quarter of a century old—Mdlle. Patti has earned some of her fairest 
laurels; and for the purpose of displaying the versatility of her talenta 
better choice could hardly have been made. But of the Juliet, the 
Margaret, and the Maria of Mdlle. Patti there is nothing new to say. 
Their conspicuous features are familiar to opera-goers in London, and 
their merits, vocal and dramatic, are unanimously admitted. No more 
need be added than that on the occasion referred to she selected from 
Romeo e Giulietta the first act, containing the lively cavatina in waltz 
measure, “ Nella calma d’un bel sogno,” and the so-styled madrigal, 
“ Angiol regina,” in which Juliet and Romeo first exchange sentiments ; 
from Faust, the Garden-scene, the finest and most genuine passage 
in that opera and probably in all Gounod; and from La Figlia del 
Reggimento the scene at which, at a music-lesson, accompanied on the 
pianoforte by the Marchioness of Berkenficld, the ci-devant Vivandivre, 
tired of the restraint imposed upon her, and egged on to rebellion by 
Sergeant Sulpizio, petulantly tears up her music, and, substituting the 
old song for the new, attacks with enthusiasm the characteristic “ Rata- 
plan.” Each of these well-known scenes was done to absolute perfection, 
and in each Mdlle. Patti roused the audience to an extraordinary de- 
gree of enthusiasm. The brilliant waltz of Juliet was heartily encored ; 
the same compliment was paid to the not less brilliant “ Air des 
Bijoux” of Margaret, and again to the “ Rataplan ” of Maria. Never, 
indeed, did the most popular stage singer of the day exhibit her manifold 
gifts and accomplishments to more striking advantage. Her principal 
associate in Romeo e Giulietta and Faust e Margherita was Signor Mario, 
happily in his best mood; and thus the first interview between the “star- 
crossed lovers” in the former and the Garden-scene in the latter were 
represented with a grace and truthfulness impossible to surpass. To 
crown the whole, Mdille. Patti gave the solos in “ God save the Queen” 
with a vigour and point which can only be explained by the fact of her 
being quite as conversant with the English language as with her own. 
The evening, in short, was one series of triumphs. 

Before these words are in type Mdlle. Patti will have become a French 
marchioness; her marriage with the Marquis de Caux, a nobleman 
attached to the Imperial Court of France, having been announced to 
take place this morning at eleven o’clock, in the Catholic Chapel of St. 
Mary’s, Clapham Park. It is not our usual custom to pay attention to 
such matters; but as it is possible, though we trust improbable, that 
this new turn of fortune may sooner than later deprive the Italian lyric 
stage of one of its brightest ornaments, we are tempted to refer to it, 
and further to take the opportunity of briefly recapitulating the history 
of Mdlle. Patti’s past career in England. Few lovers of Italian opera 
can have forgotten the universal regret caused by the almost sudden 
death, at St. Petersburg, of that admirable singer, Madame Angiolina 
Bosio, in April, 1859. With her it seemed that we had lost the only 
genuine Italian soprano on the Italian stage. Her place was ill supplied 
at the Royal Italian Opera by Madame Miolan Carvalho, too essentially 
French to accommodate herself readily to the Italian style, and not 
supplied at all by Mdlle. Lotti, or by any other singer upon whom, in 
1859 and 1860, Mr. Gye could lay hands—admitting, as we must in 
fairness, the practised talent of Madame Penco, who belonged rather to 
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the Grisi than to the Bosio school. A year later, however, the 
memorable year of the second series of Madame Grisi’s ‘‘ Farewell 
Performances,” the year of the closing of Her Majesty’s Theatre and 
of Mr. Mapleson’s first adventure as a director of Italian Opera (at the 
Lyceum), when things looked dull and unpromising enough at Covent 
Garden, a new phenomenon suddenly appeared. That phenomenon 
was Adelina Patti, who, unheralded by any preliminary flourish of 
trumpets, on the 14th of May, 1861, took operatic London by storm: 
Nobody, in fact, except those whose special business it is to occupy 
themselves with musical matters, at home and abroad, had even heard 
of her. The opera was La Sonnambula, and when the Amina of the 
evening tripped on the stage to impart the fulness of her joy to her 
associates in the melodious recitative, ‘‘ Care campagne,” there was a 
general feeling of surprise. She looked like a mere child, slight in form 
and diminutive in stature— something from which to expect great 
things would be absurd. And that no one expected great things was 
evident from the general apathy of the house. Butat the conclusion of 
the recitative the ice was broken. No such voice had been heard 
since the voice of Angiolina Bosio was silent, and no such singing. 
This was confirmed in ‘Come per me sereno;” and as the 
opera proceeded the audience grew warmer and warmer. The 
Bedroom-scene, to old opera-goers, almost revived the days of 
Malibran, and the “ Ah non giunge,” that most rapturous of finales— 
according to the manner, so’ essentially different from the manner of 
Mozart and Beethoven, in which certain admired Italian composers 
express rapture—put the seal upon a triumph as indisputable as was 
ever gained by a debutante. The day after, the papers were loud in 
her praises ; and it was as true of Mdlle. Patti as of Lord Byron that 
one morning she awoke and found herself famous. In the same year 
the new singer played Lucia, with great success, though with hardly 
so much as followed her Amina, and for the best of reasons—she was 
not the consummate actress she is now; Violetta (La Traviata); 
Zerlina (Don Giovanni), on one of the “ Grisi farewell nights,” effec- 
tively eclipsing Madame Carvalho, who had played Zerlina in the 
earlier part of the season; Martha; and Rosina (Ji Barbiere), again 
casting her predecessor, Madame Carvalho, into the shade. All this 
time her vogue was increasing. Each part earned for Mdlle. Patti a 
step onward in public estimation, and at the end of the season, as 
Schumann said on the apparition of Schubert's first trio, ‘Die Welt 
glanat wieder frisch "—for the manager of the Royal Italian Opera, at 
all events. 

That Mdlle. Patti was the abiding “star” of the season 1862 may 
well be imagined. Nevertheless, she added only two parts to those we 
have enumerated—Norina (Don Pasquale) and Dinorah, in the opera 
so called; the latter a performance in all respects so remarkable that 
it is difficult to understand why it has never been repeated. No such 
impersonation of the dreamy and romantic heroine of Meyerbeer’s 
charming pastoral as that of Mdlle. Patti has been witnessed since 
Dinorah was first produced in London, under Meyerbeer’s own superin- 
tendence, in 1859. In 1863 Mdlle. Patti brought four new parts to her 
already extensive repertory—Leonora (J Trovaiore), Ninetta (La Gazza 
Ladra), Adina (L’Elisir d’ Amore), and Maria (La Figlia del Reggimenio). 
The first and second of these she has apparently abandoned, although 
both created a marked impression; but Adina, the queen of village 
coquettes, has always been one of her most popular as it is one of her 
most original and highly finished impersonations; and few ama- 
teurs can look back without regret to those evenings on which 
Donizetti's most genial opera could be heard, with Patti, Mario, 
and Ronconi, each incomparable, in three of the leading parts, and 
nothing wanting but a Tamburini, as the Recruiting Sergeant to make 
the performance perfect. In 1864, Mdlle. Patti was again the 
favourite and most constant attraction, notwithstanding a new and 
formidable competitor in Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, who on this her first 
probation served the manager as she has more than once served him 
since, and to whose unexplained disappearance the public was indebted 
for Mdlle. Patti’s Margaret—a Margaret to put all other Margarets out 
of court. This was the only new character attempted by Mdlle. Patti 
in 1864, She performed it no less than eight times, six times with the 





flaxen head-dress to represent the traditionary chevelure of Goethe’s 
poetical creation, and twice, still more winningly, with the head-dress 
for which she is beholden to nature. In 1865, Mdlle. Patti essayed, 
for the first time in England, the part of Linda, in Donizetti’s Linda 
di Chamouni. During the previous winter all Paris had been in ecstasies 
with this latest assumption of their favourite’s; and as, three years 
before, Paris had unanimously endorsed the opinion of London about 
the merits of Mdlle. Patti, it was agreeable now to find London in its 
turn endorsing the opinion of Paris, Mdlle. Patti tried no other fresh 
character in 1865. In 1866, as Caterina in L’Htoile du Nord, she pre- 
sented us with a musical Caterina equal to that of Mdme. Bosio (the 
original in London), and a dramatic Caterina superior to that of Mdme, 
Bosio; while her Annetta, the cobbler’s wife, in the somewhat trivial 
Crispino e la Comare of the brothers Ricci, added yet another to her 
long list of comic impersonations; one, too, which must always be 

vividly remembered, if only for the dance at the end of Act 2, exe- 

cuted with such engaging grace and quietude, tothe accompaniment 

of a series of brilliant vocal passages—a tour de force that would have 

gone far to keep even a feebler production than this same opera on its 

legs. About Juliet, in the Italian version of M. Gounod’s Romeo et 

Juliette, the one character added to Mdlle. Patti’s list in 1867, enough 

has been recently said to absolve us from the necessity of doing more 

than repeat that it exhibits her genius and talent in their ripe maturity, 

and is one of the most remarkable exhibitions of the modern 

lyric drama. A more ideal embodiment, indeed, of one of our 

great dramatist’s most poetic creations could not easily be imagined. 

In the season just expired not a single new character has been 
assigned to Mdlle. Patti, although we were promised Elvira (J 
Puritani), Gilda (Rigoletto), and the unknown Giovanna d’Arco 
of Verdi; but, happily, there is always something fresh and en- 
gaging in her delineations of parts however familiar. Her career has 
been as honourably industrious as it has been uniformly successful. 
Richly endowed, she has not the less perseveringly studied to attain 
the perfection of detail indispensable to true art, and the defects ob- 
servable when she first appeared among us have, with laborious and 
resolute striving, been conquered ove by one. Her voice has grown 
richer and more flexible through constant use—a proof that its use has 
been legitimate ; her vocalization is as fluent and correct as it is 
brilliant and expressive. As an actress, both in the comic and serious 
range of characters, she has reached that acme of perfection which 
makes acting seem no acting at all, but rather truth idealized. Nothing 
can be more natural, graceful and spontaneous than her comedy, 
nothing more deeply felt and touching than her tragedy. In short, 
she now presents to us the very beau idéal of a lyric artist. 

Malle. Patti was born at Madrid, April 9, 1848, and is therefore in 
her twenty-sixth year. Her parents, both Italian, and both exercising 
the same profession as herself, left Europe when she was scarcely a 
year old, and her first successes were obtained in America, North and 
South, where she was already famous before she came to England. It 
has been justly said that while Europe has sent many famous dramatic 
singers to America, in sending us Adelina Patti the New World has 
amply paid off its debt to the Old. Should we lose her now we shall 
lose that which the Italian lyric stage can ill spare. 





PrespurG.—A new operetta, entitled Die Entfiihrung der Prinzessin 


Europa was produced a short time since. If ever a work afforded good 
proof of the truth contained in the maxim, “ Ne sutor,” etc., this does. 
The composer, Herr C. Mayerberge, chorus-master of the “ Liedertafel,” 
has displayed in it the most ludicrous ignorance of the requirements ot 
the stage. His operetta contains fugues, canons, and even a regular 
“Credo!” The libretto, also, is exceedingly nonsensical. 

Moscow.—Madille. Artét has become a wonderful favourite. At her 
benefit the theatre was crowded in every nook and corner ; the stage 
was covered with bouquets ; and presents to the value of 4000 roubles 
were offered to the fair bénéficiaire by her ecstatic admirers. Among 
the other popular members of Sig. Morelli’s company may be men- 
tioned Sig. Padilla, tenor, and Sig. Bossi, bass, though Sig. Padilla’s 
voice has lost some of the freshness of youth. The conductor is M. J. 
Dupont, brother of the pianoforte professor at the Brussels Con- 
servatory. 

Mapame Risrortr intends spending the winter in Italy. 
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Pf Fistoire de Pulmerin d'@libe filz du Roy Frorenpos de 
Macepone et de La Brie Griane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Yeu Maugin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for Tuirty-FIvE GUINEAS. 

Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Omen.—Carl Frederick Hempel (Mus. Doc. Oxon) died at Perth (not 

Dundee, on Thursday, April 25, 1867. He was organist of St. John’s 

Episcopal Chapel there. His former residence was Truro, where he 

was organist of St. Mary’s Church. He was conductor of the Perth 

Choral Union and Enterpeon Societies. He came to Perth in 1857. 
Fanatico.—Madlle. Adelina Patti came to England in 1861. Her 

~ appearance was as Amina (La Sonnambula), at the Royal Italian 
pera, 





DEATH. 
On the 26th ult., Louisa, widow of the late SrepHen Exvey, Mus. 
Doc. Oxon. 





NOTICE. 

The Musica WorxD will henceforth be published on FRIDAY, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 
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ANENT BENEFITS. 

HE remarks we are about to make are ungracious only in seem- 
ing. Sofar, however, wecannot but admit their ungraciousness. 
Charity is such a sweet and blessed thing, that even when it flows 
in the wrong direction, or, in great part, runs to waste, the task 
of stopping it is a thankless one, and apt to put the doer in a false 
position. Nevertheless, charity sometimes demands that, for its 
own good, its ill-regulated outbursts, be checked. He is the true 

friend who renders the needed service. 

We have an emphatic word to say against what are called 
‘‘ benefits,” with a special reference to the performance at Covent 
Garden Theatre on Monday for the “benefit” of Mr. William 
Harrison. At first sight nothing appears more natural or seemly 
than that an artist in distress should be relieved by the artistic 
efforts of his fellows; or, that the public should recognize in the 
patronage of those efforts the most fitting means of rendering help. 
The theory of the matter is perfect, and commends itself at once 
to every mind, But like so many other theories, from that of Sir 
Thomas Moore’s Utopia to that of Mr. Stringfellow’s erial ma- 
chine, it fails utterly in practice. Not only does the “benefit” 
very frequently leave a balance on the wrong side, but it is a phi- 
lanthropic and artistic nuisance which ought to be put down, out 
of regard to the very interests it professes to serve. 

If we look at the matter, first, as it affects those who are ex- 
pected to take an active part, there can be no doubt of the hardship 
involved. When an actor or singer is requested to assist at a 
“benefit” he has no choice but to comply, unless, indeed, he be 
one of those fortunate people who can snap their fingers at society 
with impunity. It must be far from pleasant to have an evening's 
work (and an evening’s wage) thus extorted, and even less 
agreeable to know that the service rendered will be undervalued. 





To the outside public there is but little sacrifice involved in singing 
or playing at a ‘ benefit.” In their minds either act is associated 
with nothing but pleasure, because they are unable to comprehend 
that, for the most part, either necessitates hard work and pecu- 
niary loss. Very few persons would scruple to ask, say, Mr. Sims 
Reeves to sing for the ‘‘benefit” of a fellow-artist, but they would 
promptly decline to beg the thirty or forty guineas which represent 
the value of his services. It must be said to the honour of artists, both 
musical and dramatic, that they cheerfully grant what is demanded 
from them but the fact makes what is demanded none the less an 
extortion. In the interests of those artists, many of whom can ill 
afford to pay so heavy a tax, even when levied in the name of 
charity, we must protest against their having to discharge obliga- 
tions which belong to the public at large. 

But, however strong our protest against ‘‘ benefits” in the inter- 
ests of artists, the interests of art demand one stronger still. Asa 
rule, performances like that of Monday last are simply travesties. 
They are directed with no regard for anything higher than the 
attraction of acurious public, the performers, when not using them 
as a stalking horse, can never soar above perfunctoriness ; and not 
unfrequently the whole thing becomes little beside an exhibition 
of more or less well-known people. Of course there is a pretence 
of art, in which lies the grievance, for it is art disfigured to such 
a degree as to pain those who have any regard for the victim. 
The programme of Monday furnished an illustrative case, and so, 
in even a greater measure, did the performance. In the former 
there was such a jumble of farce, operatic airs, overtures, 
ballads, recitations, sensational plays, and operettas, that, 
looking at it, one felt much as would the Baron de 
Brissac at sight of a menu with the dishes following each other 
on the principle of unnatural selection. Imagine Paul Pry, Ser- 
geant Buzfuz, Mrs. Brown, and the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, 
being somehow mixed up with Signor Mario, Signor Gassier, 
Madame Weiss, and Miss Rose Herseé, with the Zampa overture 
thrown in as representative of the impersonal. Yet this was the 
case at Mr. Harrison’s “ benefit,” and hence the audience passed 
from soups to sweets, and from fish to fruit, till only the omnivor- 
ous among them could sit out the feast. But the musical perform- 
ance was worse than the programme. It will, of course, be taken 
for granted that Signor Mario’s “‘ Una furtiva,” and Signor Gassier’s 
‘‘Non piu andrai,” were admirable, but for much of the rest, 
timidity or inefficiency had things, in great part, their own way. 
As usual at ‘‘ benefits ” there were novices eager to be heard, and 
there was a sufficient gathering of that class of singers whose ability 
can never hope to equal their charity. With all this the orchestra 
was in keeping. ‘The accompaniment throughout took liberties to 
the point of license, copies were scarce (the opening song in 
Litzchen and Fritzchen was sung to a quartet of instruments three 
of which very soon basely deserted the first fiddle), and the general 
effect was about worthy of a badly managed music hall. Yet the 
players were capable men ; but for capacity to conduct itself thus 
is not at all unusual at a “benefit.” Are we not right, therefore, 
in protesting, in the name of art, against such a caricature. 

But we might further protest, in the name of the public, who, 
whether they know it or not, are injured by such proceedings. A 
performance like that of Monday, unconnected with the cause of 
charity, would have been intolerable, but “ charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins,” and the audience affected to be highly pleased with 
what they saw and heard. ‘That they were the worse for it, from 
every point of view which brings art into the field of vision, there 
can be no doubt. 

For the foregoing reasons and others not named, we would 
earnestly advise that when next an artist needs help, the art by 
which he has lived may not be sacrificed for his sake, It can 
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hardly be supposed that a knowledge of Monday’s doings would 
bring comfort to Mr. Harrison upon his sick bed. Far easier is it 
to imagine that, in future, all those who are liable to be made the 
object of similar benevolence, will deprecate it as earnestly as 
Lord Napier of Magdala might deprecate the proposal to erect a 
London statue in his honour. 

weieelinaane 

“+ A co mdence "—says the Pall Mall Gazeite in an ‘‘ occa- 
sional note” —*‘hastaken place between Dr. W. S. Bennett, Musical 
Professor of Cambridge University and Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and the First Lord of the Treasury, with re- 
ference to a grant which had been petitioned for in aid of our old- 
established musical seminary. In reply to lettersfrom Dr Bennett, 
Mr. Herbert Murray, on behalf of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, states that ‘it was not the intention of the Treasury to 
reflect in any way upon the success which has attended the efforts 
of the Academy, but simply to give effect to the opinion that it 
was not so expedient to subsidize a central and quasi-independent 
association, as to establish a system of musical instruction under 
the direct control of some department of Government.’ ” 

As the matter has thus been made public, we see no reason for 
withholding the correspondence, which is in our possession. 

3 June 22nd, 1868, 

Sir,—I venture to address a few words to you in reference to the 
Royal Academy of Music, in which Institution I hold the office of 
Principal. 

In answer to a question put by Mr. Otway in the House of Commons 
on Thursday last, the First Lord of the Treasury is reported to have 
said: “ The Government, after investigating the matter, were of opinion, 
that they would not be authorized in recommending any enlargement 
of the grant, the results of the Institution not being, in fact, in a satis- 
factory character.” I need hardly observe that such a statement 
coming from the Prime Minister, will prove far more injurious to us 
than the withdrawal of any grant; and I feel assured, Sir, that it was 
not your intention so far to harm us; nevertheless, we have our pro- 
fessional reputation to preserve, and I have, therefore, very respectfully 
to ask on my own part, and the part of my colleagues, when and where 
the investigation referred to took place, and by whom, on the part of 
the Government, it was conducted?—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Witu1am Srernpaue Bennett, Principal. 

To the Right Hon, Benjamin Disraeli, M.P., 

First Lord of the Treasury. 


II. July 6th, 1868. 


Sir,—I respecfully but urgently ask your attention to a letter which 
I ventured to address to you as First Lord of the Treasury, on June 
the 22nd last, in reference to a statement made by you in the House of 
Commons upon the condition of the Royal Academy of Music. My 
colleagues the professors, together with myself, feel aggrieved at your 
declaration, that ‘the results of the Institution are in fact not ofa 
satisfactory nature,” and beg hereby most earnestly to be informed by 
what means you arrived at this conclusion. 

We feel assured, Sir, that you will not deny us the justice of a full 
explanation of the charge you so distinctly make, a charge which will, 
we believe, upon impartial examination, be found to be as incorrect as 
it is, to us at least, surprising. I beg to enclose a list of the professors 
of the establishment, all of whom are affected by the statement you 
have made, and who naturally feel very acutely the position in which 
you have placed them.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Wii STernpate Bennett. 


To the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. 


Ill. Whitehall, July 21, 1868. 
Sir,—With reference to your letter to Mr. Disraeli of the 22nd ultimo, 
Iam desired by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to acquant you, that 
in declining to place in the estimates of the current year any sum in 
aid of the Funds of the Royal Academy of Music, it was not the 
intention of the Treasury to reflect in any way upon the success which 
has attended the efforts of the Academy, but simply to give effect to 
the — that it was not so expedient to subsidize a central and 
quasi-independent association, as to establish a system of musical 
instruction under the direct control of some department of Govern- 
ment.—I am,.Sir, your obedient servant, Hersert Murray. 
To William Sterndale Bennett, Esq. 


Mr. Disraeli’s reply shows that there are some difficulties out of 
which not even his ingenuity can find a way except through 
Quibble Gate, 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


On Saturday, Rigoletto (Mdlle. Kellogg, Mr. Santley, and Signor 
Bulterini, a new tenor, with a fine voice). 

On Monday, the last act of La Favorita (Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini and Signor Bettini); with Linda di Chamouni (Malle. 
Kellogg, Mr. Santley, Madame Trebelli, and Signor Bettini)—* for 
the benefit of” Mdlle. Kellogg. 

On Tuesday, 11 Flauto Magico (Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Nilsson. 
Mr. Santley, &c.—-Madlle. Nilsson this time singing both airs of 
the Queen of Night). 

On Thursday, Le Nozze di Figaro (as before). 

On Friday, a combined entertainment, “for the benefit of ” 
Mdlle. Nilsson (more next week). 

To-night, a combined entertainment, ‘for the benefit of” Mdlle. 
Tietjens—last night of the season (more next week). 


Qe 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mapame Levpotp gave a soirée icale at her resid , Westbourne 
Terrace, on Saturday evening, previous to her departure for Switz-r- 
land. Madame Sauerbrey, the Misses Goodal and Furrier each sang 
some classical and popular pieces. Mrs. Joseph Robinson, of Dublin, 
played a prelude by Mendelssohn and a solo by Chopin in a satisfactory 
manner. Mr. Cowen gave Liszt’s Yannhduser March with «brilliant 
effect, as did Mr. Charles Kensington Salaman a transcription of 
‘Love’s Philosophy,” and a Gigue from his own pen. Mr. C. Oberthiir 
played three of his brilliant solos on the harp to the general satisfaction. 
a Leupold and Herr Sauerbrey were most efficient accompanists. 








Herr Cart Firtie, the accomplished performer on the zither, gave 
a concert in the Hanover Square Rooms on Thursday week, which 
proved a great success. Herr Fittig played his ‘Souvenir de Pierre- 
pont House,” a “Souvenir de Heidelberg,” and (with a very clever 
pupil, Mr. Sommers) a fantasia for two zithers, “Souvenir de Baden- 
Baden ;” the latter also played an arrangement of Meyerbeer, “ Robert, 
toi que j’aime”—in all of which pieces the capabilities of the instrument 
were developed to thedelight of the audience. Herr Fittig was assisted by 
Mdlle. Liebhart, the Misses Furrier and Goodall (pupils of Madame 
Leupold), Mdlles. L. Leale, Florence Lancia, Madame Sauerbrey, and 
Signor Caravoglia. Signor Mattei gave one of his brilliant fantasias on 
the pianoforte, and Mdlle. Constance Skiwa played Chopin’s grand and 
difficult Polonaise {9p. 53) in most excellent style. Messrs. Gunz, 
Catalani, Allen, and Sauerbrey accompanied. 

A GRAND evening concert was given on Tuesday, the 28th July, at 
Mr. Wornum’s Hall, in Store Street. by Master Munday, a young 
pianist, Dae of Mr. Lansdowne Cottell, to whom he does credit. II» 
played four pieces in excellent style, and also an improvization. His 
programme consisted of forty pieces, all more or less well executed. 
The Ladies Vernon, De Montier, Ellen Glanville, Mdlle. Vendura, 
Malle. Villiers, Miss Charlotte Tames, and Miss Glennie, were much ap- 
plauded. Miss Erskine and Miss Anna Whitten were recalled several 
times, and Mr. Walter Reeves sang “ Rage, thou angry storm” with 
pathos and effect. The concert was not over until nearly midnight. 


MapaME ARABELLA GODDARD has left London for a tour in 
Switzerland. 

Moute. ADELINA Patti was married on Wednesday morning to 
the Marquis de Caux, at the Roman Catholic Chapel, Clapham 
Park Road. Mr. Costa and the Duke of Manchester signed the 
contract as witnesses on behalf of the bride. The witnesses on 
behalf of the bridegroom were the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
Ambassador of France, and M. Mure, Secretary at the French 
Embassy. The bridesmaids were Mdlle. Rita, daughter of Signor 
Mario; Miss Harris, daughter of Mr. Augustus Harris, of the 
Royal Italian Opera; and Malle. Zanzi. ‘The chapel was crowded 
by a distinguished assembly, amongst whom were a large number 
of musical celebrities. 

Tunm.—The Teatro Altieri reopened with Herr von Flotow’s Marta 
The house was very full, and the performance a success, 

Casseu.—Herr Theodore Formes, formerly of the Royal Opera 
house, Berlin, has at length found rest after his wanderings in 
Europe and America. He has been engaged to sing here twice! Sic 
transit gloria—cantorum. 

Lerpsic.—A new oratorio, Die Kénige von Israel, by Herr Fr. Stulin, 
was lately produced in the church of St. Thomas. Herr Struhn, 
though possessing natural talent, has a great deal to learn before he 
can become a successful oratorio composer. 
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MR. W. HARRISON’S BENEFIT. 
An entertainment to which the dramatic and musical talent of the 
metropolis contributed, was given on Monday night at Covent Garden 
Theatre for the benefit of Mr. William Harrison. In the course ofa long 
and active career, Mr. Harrison amassed a considerable fortune, which he 
adventured and lost in an attempt to found a national opera-house. It is 
unnecessary to discuss the causesof this failure. It is possible that if the 
managers had not been singers, the cause would have had a greater 
chance of success. But the fact is patent that Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison made shipwreck of their fortunes in the endeavour to 
establish an opera-house, kept up by native talent. In the case of Mr. 
Harrison sickness has followed poverty, and another claim advanced on 
the sympathy of all. Nothing could be more laudable than the inten- 
tion of those who formed themselves into a committee. Unfortunately 
they did not evince business capabilities; and thus a number of old 
professional colleagues of Mr. Harrison have been prevented, by lack of 
due notice, from fulfilling their cheerfully-given promise to aid. If 
the benefit was worth organizing, it was worth making a genuine success. 
The vacant stalls and empty boxes on Monday night forbid the idea 
that the benefit can have been so profitable as it should have been; yet 
the programme contained extraordinary dramatic attraction, if the 
music was comparatively inadequate. The performances began with 
two scenes from Paul Pry, in which Mr. Toole assumed Liston’s 
character. Then came an address, written by Mr. Tom Taylor, and 
spoken by Mrs. Stirling, which we subjoin :— 
“*Oh! that so great the difference should he, 
Quoth Swift, ‘ ’*T'wixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee !’ 
So trifling the great fiddler’s fight he reckoned, 
Where both would play first fiddle, neither second, 
On the old distich everybody draws, 
To satirize great struggles for small straws ; 
Would proneness to such fights we could confine, 
To the sworn followers of the tuneful nine ; 
But most will own, they've in them that or this chord, 
Less tuneable to harmony than discord. 
Divines or doctors, players, politicians, 
Naval constructors, cooks. metaphysicians, 
Great guns, great gunmakers, all disagree, 
As loud for as little as Swift’s Dum and Dee. 
But, even grant those of the tuneful calling, 
Specially prone to claw and caterwauling, 
Causes there are, especially of one sort, 
For which, like Costa’s Orchestra, they consort ; 
And such a cause, if I read hearts aright, 
Draws us who sing and act and play to night— 
When faith, hope, charity, sweet sister-band, 
Move, like God's spirit, o’er man’s heart and hand, 
To stir the one and ope the other wide, 
For some poor sufferer stricken at our side. 
Then of old feuds old foes exchange prompt pardon, 
Kind Drury Lane works with kind Covent Garden ; 
Cantante Pot with cantatrice Kettle 
Own, in a common cause, their common metal ; 
Italian, German, English, French, unjealous, 
To raise the wind combine the best of bellows ; 
Hearts unite arts, strings, wind, and voices, fain, 
Join four-fold strength to meet the four-fold strain 
Of ruth and pity, kindliness and love. 
As to the aid of care, pain, need, they move, 
Tuning to harmony all jarring parts, 
By heaven’s sweet key-note struck in gentle hearts. 
Or if we quarrel, ’tis in conflict blest, 
Which in this cause shall do the most and best. 
But hence with metaphors of martial strain, 
From feast, not fray, my figures shall be ta’en; 
We bid you to our boards for picnic fair, 
Of music, song, and act ; each brings his share— 
Each, in the highest or the humblest part, 
Feeling the purpose dignifies the art. 
We plead for one in whom a manly pride, 
His needs and sufferings froin the world would hide; 
Who, till late, needed not nor thought to claim 
More than the harvest of his well won fame. 
We've known him at his bravest and his best, 
When fortune rained her sunshine on his crest; 
Still had he fought beneath ill-fortune’s frown, 
When paralyzing illness struck him down, 
And ill-hap, winnowing false friends from true, 
Sent us, unasked by him, to ask of you. 
Give him the help he still was prompt to lend, 
And let us thank each here, in need a friend! ” 





After this came an “ operatic concert,” in which Miss Whitten, Mr. 
Betjemann, Signor Gassier, and Mdlle. Vinta, among many others, 
took part, Mdme. Weiss being received with especial warmth, in con- 
sideration, doubtless, of her late bereavement, and Signor Mario ex- 
citing immense enthusiasm by his impassioned delivery of “ Una fur- 
tiva lagrima.” The programme further included an act cf Caste; 
Offenbach’s operetta, Lischen und Fritzchen; an act of the Grand 
Duchess, The Spitalfields Weaver, a scene from The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, besides recitations by Mr. Arthur Sketchley and M. Ravel. The 
dramatic profession cannot be accused of backwardness in coming to the 
rescue of an English singer. 

en) rs 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Notwithstanding the withdrawal of the Government grant and the 
animus directed against the establishment from certain quarters, it is 
still upheld by staunch supporters, and by the consentaneous action of 
the professors, headed by the most distinguished living English musi- 
cian, Professer Sterndale Bennett (principal), whose published letter on 
the subject will doubtless be in the recollection of our readers. From 
the report just issued by the Royal Academy (founded in 1822, and 
incorporated by Royal charter in 1830), it appears that about 1,500 stu- 
dents have been educated, more than 400 instructed gratuitously or 
upon reduced terms. During forty-five years £174,000 have been 
expended, nearly £109,000 having been received from students’ fees; 
the remainder, say £63,000 (excluding the Government grant of £500 
per annum since 1864), from private sources alone. An institution 
oftering such advantages for musical education at the terms demanded 
cannot be self-supporting—a fact recognized in all other capitals pos- 
sessing such academies. The recent withdrawal, then, of the small 
Government grant has induced the special committee, appointed at a 
meeting held on the 2nd of May, to appeal to the public in aid of the 
institution pending that ventilation of the question during the next 
session of Parliament. Meantime, it is gratifying to learn that “ the 
applications for admission are still numerous, and the Academy has 
never been in as satisfactory state, so far as its administration is con- 
cerned.” In direct controversion of the assertions made against 
the Royal Academy as a school of ical instruction, we can bear 
testimony to the satisfactory results exhibited at the concert given at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wednesday, when the talents and 
acquirements of the students were displayed to an extent sufficient to 
convince any impartial hearer of the claims of this institution to 
Government support. 

The concert began with a movement (the first) from a symphony 
composed by Mr. Alwyn—creditable as the production of a student, 
and evincing an acquaintance with the best models, a perception of 
form and proportion, with considerable talent for orchestral writing. 
This was played by a band including some of the principal instru- 
mentalists from the Opera, several of whom were formerly students of the 
Royal Academy of Music—the conductor being Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
Vice-Principal of the Academy. Mr. Alwyn also distinguished himselt 
by a performance of the first movement of Ferdinand Hiller’s concerto 
in ¥ sharp minor, which was given with a power, certainty, and ryth- 
mical accent far above mere studentship. Another meritorious perfor- 
mance was that of a capriccio with orciiestral arcompaniments, composed 
and played by Mr. W. Shakspeare. Especially commendable, too, was 
the playing of Miss Buer in the fires movement of Beethoven’s con- 
certo in E flat, which displayed self-possession and thorough preparation. 
Miss Voking, too, although influenced by nervousness, exhilited much 
talent in Mendelssohn’s fantasia (unaccompanied) in F sharp minor— 
and Mr. Kemp played Bach’s chromatic fantasia and fugue with capital 
mechanism and thorough appreciation of its style, Several solo and 
concerted vocal pieces, sacred and secular, were given, with various 
degrees of efficiency by Misses De Chastelaine, R. Jewell, Home, A. 
Lohman, Gardner, Severn, Christian, Lanham, &c. Among the com- 
positions by students were a vocal trio, by Mr. Jackson, and a part- 
song, by Miss Dowling, well sung by a choir, chiefly, if not entirely, 
composed of students. The programme also included a selection from 
Mendelssohn’s music to Athalie, solos by Misses Ryall, R. Jewell, 
Greenaway, Christian, Lohman, A. Lohman, Lanham, De Chastelaine, 
and Home. At the termination of the concert the prizes were distri- 
buted by Lady ‘Thompson (formerly a pupil of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and an eminent pianist as Miss Kate Loder), Silver medals 
were bestowed on Miss R. Jewell and Mr. W. Shakspeare ; and bronze 
medals to Misses Dowling and Lohman, and Mr. Alwyn—other prizes 
being assigned to Misses Scates, Vokins, Severn, De Chastelaine, Buer, 
Ryall, Lanham, and Tovey; Messrs. Townsend, J. Jackson, Cover, 
Richards, and Kemp. 








Srorrearpt.—M. Gounod’s Romeo und Julie has been produced with 
tolerable success, 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The full programme of the one hundred and fifty-fifth meeting 
of the three choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford has just 
been issued, and if it presents no ae feature in the way of 
novelty, will probably be found sufficiently attractive to justify the 
expectations so confidently expressed that the Festival of 1868 will 
be a success. The active and energetic secretary, Mr. J. H. Brown, 
whose connection with the “music meetings” extends over a 

iod of twenty-three years, has far exceeded all his previous 
efforts in the way of stewards, no less than 106 names, more or 
less influential, being set down for the office, thus practically se- 
curing a rantee fund, and which, being spread over so 
large a number, will greatly lighten the individual responsibility 
in the event of = possible loss. 

The Festival will commence on Tuesday, September 8, finishing 
the following Friday. On the first morning will be given a 
selection from Haydn’s Creation, a selection from S. Wesley’s 
111th Psalm, ‘‘ Confitebor,” Beethoven's Service (? Mass) in C, and 
Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm, ‘‘ As the hart pants ;” Wednesday, 
Elijah ; Thursday, selection from Spohr’s Calvary, selection from 
Israel's Return from Babylon, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of 
Praise.” By way cf making up for the last-named work being 
presented in its entirety a selection from Handel’s Samson is to 
conclude the Thursday morning’s programme which may be 

moderately) estimated to last some four or five hours. Friday, the 

essiah will be given as usual. When the proper time comes | 
may (and probably — have something more to say as to the 
preponderance of the ‘selection ” element. 

e entire first part of the Tuesday evening’s concert is to be 
devoted to a selection from Der Frewschiitz, the most important 
item in the second part being the finale to Mendelssohn’s Lorely. 
Wednesday evening opens with the First Walpurgis Night of the 
same composer, and in the second part, Spohr’s Nonetto, and Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in C minor, are set down—the latter to play 
the audienceout! Mendelssohn’s ‘* Reformation Symphony ” plays 
the audience in on Thursday evening, and by the time that is 
finished they may probably be sufficiently comfortably seated to 
listen to the selection from Don Giovanni, which makes up the 
remainder of the first part. A ay. 06 a opens the second 
part, but surely a better name than that of ‘‘ Maurer” might have 

found to gratify the lovers of chamber music. There is but 
one overture for the three concerts, and, wonderful to say, it is 
not Guillaume Tell, but Mendelssohn’s Isles of Fingal, which will 
be heard (or not) as the last piece of the Tuesday's concert. 

The principal singers are Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss 
Edith ne, Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Mdlle. Zandrina 
(niece of Malle Tietjens), Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Santley. Dr. S.S. Wesley, by virtue 
of his office as cathedral organist, will be conductor. The band 
(including many of the best known London instrumentalists), 
together with chorus, will number more than 300—quite sufficient 
for the building. ‘The morning and evening cathedral services 
will be regularly held, thus disarming those opponents of the 
festivals who contended (and justly) that the re daily worship 
should not be set aside for any cause. 

As I hope once again to attend the Gloucester music meeting I 
reserve further remark till the proper time in September, merely 
observing that, as the greatest success of the evening concerts at 
the ’65 Festival was Madame Arabella Goddard's marvellous play- 
ing, I wonder that the stewards have not seen fit again to offer an 
engagement to that gifted lady. 


The Pumpery, 27th July, 1868. DRINKWATER Harp. 








Drespen.—The management of the Theatre Royal has forbidden 
the members of the operatic and dramatic companies from accepting 
“calls” before the close of the acts, as such calls interrupt the progress 
of the piece. The public has also been requested to refrain in future 
from indulging in such calls, and, at the same time, been given to 
understand that it would not much matter if they refused compliance, 
a8 no attention would be paid to the expression of their desire. An 
exception to the managerial ediet is made in favour of musical inter- 
ludes and ballets. 

Zuricu.—His recent exertions have seriously affected Herr Richard 
Wagner’s health. The composer of Die Meistersinger is exceedingly 
ill, and his condition causes his friends great uneasiness. 





REVIEWS. 


Hanover Square. A Magazine of new Copyright Music, edited by Lixpsar 
Storer. No.10. [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

Tuis is an average number. It contains a nocturne, “ Murmures,” by 
C. A. Palmer, which will be welcome for its comparative freedom from 
difficulties ; a setting by F. Stanislaus of « It was a lover and his lass,” 
not at all deficient in characteristic quaintness. A lively and ing 
morceau de salon by Réné Favarger, and a ballad, “ Little ‘wg 
which shows a good deal of the charm rarely absent from the composi- 
tions of Miss Virginia Gabriel. 


Our Dear Old Church of England. Song. Dedicated by special permission 
to the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli. Words by J. E. CARPENTER. 
Music by J. L. Harron. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Tuis is, of course, a piece de circonstance, intended specially for popular 

use. We need hardly say that Mr. Hatton can write popular music, 

as he does most other, admirably. In the song before us he has put 
forth all his power with a capital result. May we ask Mr. Carpenter as 
to the historical accuracy of the following lines :— 
“Our dear old Church of England, 
Shall we forget how she 
Of old was bound and fetter’d 
Till Luther set her free.” 


Jeannie’s Old Song. Poetry by J. E. Carpenter. Music composed by 
Franz Ast. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

‘Tais song is written with all the fluency and skill so characteristic 
of its composer’s works. Franz Abt invariably combines musicianship 
with a popular style, but here he has done so in a more than ordinary 
degree. : 
The Holy Cross. A Song of the Sea. [London: R. Mills & Sons.] 

Tuer composer of this song has set very successfully a metrical version 
of a tolerably well known Cornish romance. Lovers of old ballads, or 
good imitations of old ballads, will find it much to their taste. 


Beethoven's March in “ Fidelio.” Transcribed for the piano by Gronce 

Frepenic West. [London: Robert Cocks & Co.] 

Mr. Gzorce Freperio Wesr is a bold man thus to meddle wiih 
Beethoven. But, if we mistake not, Mr. George Frederic West is fond 
of playing the lion, and in that capacity, making the great masters his 
jackals. How we wish the composer of Fidelio and Mr. George 
Frederic West could be brought face to face for ten minutes. 
SISRUPT! T+ REE 
To the Editor of the Musica. Wortp. 

Mr. Eprror,—Here | am, my dear Editor, having passed a most de- 
lightfal time in the South of Ireland, and as I promised to make you 
au courant of the gay doings in the beautiful city (as the southerns call 
Cork), I send you these few lines. On Wednesday, the 22nd ult,, 
there was a flower show at the Queen’s College. The tents were 
erected in the quadrangle of the College, and the band of the 62nd 
Regiment, conducted by the talented veteran Mr. Carey, performed 
with great spirit, notwithstanding the oppressive heat. At my request 
the bandmaster gave the overture to Oberon (admirably arranged by 
Bousquet), and a selection from Lurline was performed, which gave 
complete satisfaction to the fashionable company present. ‘The fruit 
and flowers were very beautiful. 

A day more favourable for the Royal Cork Yacht Club Regatta, as 
regards wind and weather, has seldom occurred, The sky was clear, 
and a fresh breeze blew for the most part of the day from the north-east. 
On the promenade the company was numerous and fashionable. ‘The 
band of the 62nd performed an excellent selection of music, the most 
admired pieces being the grand “ Abyssinian March” and the Satane.Ja 
fantasia by Balfe. The boat-racing seemed to afford much more 
amusement and excitement than the yacht-racing, and the Dublin 
University men were loudly cheered for their prowess. Anything 
equal to the gay and splendid appearance of this celebrated harbour 
on this day I never saw.— Yours, 

In Fanatico Pes La Musica. 

Prince of Wales Hotel, Dublin, July 29. 





Mitan.—Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto has continued to draw at 
the Vecchio Re, despite the heat. [ts career, however, was to be 
brought to a close on the 30th ult.--The Santa Radegonda is au- 
nounced to open in September with a new manager, a certain Signor, 
or Herr, Hoffmann. The opening piece will be M. Offenbach’s Grande 
Duchesse. oe 

Naprirs.— Two young danseuses, Amalia Tromba and Enilia 
Alsaniello, were recently burnt to death at the Teatro Partenope. 
After one of their pas, they were called forward, and, pote, advanced 
too near the footlights, set fire to their thin dresses. They were 
taken home in a state of great suffering, and died the next day. 
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ANOTHER EISTEDDFOD. 

The Eisteddfod of Wales, which represents the least cultured 
section of the Welsh, by its friends called ‘ national,” is doubt- 
less fairly entitled to that designation, if it is meant that here you 
see the best exhibition of what barbarism and ignorance still sur- 
vive in the land. The forthcoming ‘Congress of bards and 
literati,” among other curious phenomena, has given occasion to 
the following announcement :— 

“ Proffer of a rare national prize for universal competition at the National 
Eisteddfod, to be held at Ruthin. To any one who shall read out any part or 
parts of the Iliad or Odyssey of Homer, as it has been written, letter for 
letter and word for word, at sight, before the National Fisteddfod, without 
reference to any grammar or dictionary, or any other authority in any other 
language whatever, save the living language of the Cymmerian race, to the 
satisfaction of a jury of twelve Welshmen and twelve Welshwomen, then pre- 
sent, who have been born and bred by their respective Welsh parents, in their 
own country ; who have always conversed in their own language from their 
infancy, and who have no legal relationship with one another; who are per- 
fectly ignorant of what is called superior or technical education of learned 
scholars,” &c. 

The donor, in forwarding this great subject and the money, 
adds :—‘* Upon these conditions only, this national prize for uni- 
versal competition is a purse of ten sovereigns ;” and though the 
sum is not large, the consequences are likely to be momentous ; for 
‘‘the Cymmerian nation have the power to make it seven times 
the weight of the moon in gold to the man who shall read the will 
of his father Cain from a copy of his Ilaid or his Odyssey before 
the national Eisteddfod ”—so august is the assembly, and so potent 
is the nation! Preparatory to the great forthcoming event of an 
Eisteddfod, the bards and druids have had a gathering among the 
hills of Glamorganshire, at ‘‘ the great rocking stone, the centre of 
the temple, in the form of twining serpent.” On the Saturday, 
the ‘* Gorsedd” was opened, ‘‘ when bards were ordained, and a 
clergyman of great antiquarian research,”—it is a pity his name is 
not known,—" was made a druid ;” on the Sunday, the arch-druid 
(Jeuan Myfyr), with a wand in his left hand, having the secret 
sign of the Deity on its head, and mounted with an image of the 
serpent,” inveighed powerfully against the ‘present popular 
system of religion,” describing the ‘ believers as fools ;” Jamenting 
the retrogression of his countrymen in intelligence and reason, and 
‘‘ the money-getting nature of the so-called Christian religion.” A 
Welsh air on the harp, ‘‘ably rendered by Mr. O. Davies;” an 
address ‘‘ from the stone,” and several songs, ‘‘of a druidical 
character,” gave the finish to this important meeting. It is 
singular that the Welsh papers, in giving the account, seem to see 
nothing grotesque or demented in these proceedings. They are 
taken as legitimate Eisteddfod phenomena, just as a fetish festival 
or a wild dervish dance is considered as appropriate in its own 
region. Cannot the clergy be induced to do something in Wales 

besides becoming druids ? A.B C. 


—.0 


WAIFS. 


Amongst the many ornaments which were presented to Mdlle, Patti 
on the occasion of her marriage with Marquis de Caux, was a very 
handsome and beautifully executed Arabesque pendant, composed of 
pearls, diamonds, and large turquoise with enamel scrolls suspended 
from a large gold chain,—the gift of Signor Mario; also a pair of 
very large and handsome gold and coral pendant earrings, the pendants 
being formed of coral about two inches in length, carved in the shape of 
Etruscan vases with festoons, the top being formed of gold with a solid 
carved coral bullshead, and were formerly in the possession of the 
Queen of Naples—the gift of Madame Grisi. The above ornaments, 
each fitted ina very pretty velvet case, with the coronet and initials 
marked on the outside, were supplied by Mr. Edwin W. Streeter, of 
37, Conduit Street, Bond Street, the well-known introducer of 18-carat 
gold machine-made jewellery. 

Malle. Désirée Artét has been playing Maria (/.a Figlia) with great 
success at Homburg; Signor Agnesi sharing the honours as Sergeant 
Sulpizio. 

Le Monde Artiste speaks in very flattering terms of Mdlle. Julia 
Hisson, who, it appears, made a most promising début at the Grand 
Opéra as Leonora ( Zrovatore). 

If we may believe Le Ménestrel there will be not one but two titled 
ladies on the stage of the Italiens next season—not the Marquise de 
— (Mdlle. Patti) only, but the Comtesse Pepoli (Mdme. Alboni) 

0. 





Mdlle. Pauline Lucca has left Interlacken for St. Moritz. She is 
said to be studying the part of Mignon both in German and. Italian, 

M. Offenbach has written a prologue for the 200th representation of 
his Vie Parisienne at the Wilhelmstadt Theatre in Berlin. 


Dr. Apple, a valetudinarian and ancient correspondent, holding out 
at a hamlet situate half way between Leeds and Bradford, has forwarded 
to us for immediate inspection the subjoined :— 

A knowing one from Germany 
Came to the town of Leeds, 

To play a little harmony 
And pocket the proceeds. 

He knew the style of folks, no doubt— 
That’s easy to be seen— 

And laughed a little in his sleeve 
To find them all so green. 

The Duke of Brunswick, known to fame, 
Soon took him by the band, 

And cast all local talent out 
To have a German band. 

And then a famous Walker tried, 
Persuasion to employ, 

And found the great one condescend 
To have “ a feast of Joy.” 

Champagne, soft words, and Cogniac, 
All taken at his ease, 

With just one thousand pounds per month, 
Could hardly fail to please. 

With T. T. D—bb—, and old Luc—k, 
Behind his heels to run ; 

While basking in the pleasant smile 
Of B—k—tt D—s—n. 

Oh, noble sons of Yorkshire fame, 
Who come from hill and valley, 

Your native worth, your music’s nought, 
You're all big muffs but Hallé. 

Five thousand pounds, pray what is that? 
To give for sounds so pleasant ; 

Why should not funny Brunswick’s Duke 
Go make the man a present. 

Why not rejoice ye, one and all, 
’Till woke up from your dream, 

And then you'll find this German band 
Has taken all the cream. 


After immediate inspection we are as wise as before immediate 
inspection. We understand, however, that the verses have some 
mysterious bearing upon the Leeds National Exhibition, a.p. now 
current. 


In one of his criticisms of new music (reprinted in the Gesammelte 
Schriften), Schumann speaks of Sterndale Bennett’s concert-overture, 
Die Waldnymphe, and suggests that some such general title as Pastoral 
Overture woul be more appropriate than the special one of Zhe Wood- 
nymphs ; ‘“ but it is impossible,” he adds, “ to interfere with a composer 
on such a point as the name of his offspring, and we shall not quarrel 
with the name as long as we pu. sess the work.” Further on he remarks:— 

“Tt may be ranked even above Mr. Bennett’s other works for its tenderness 
and delicacy, and for the pure, bright, poetic feeling which breathes in every 
bar. Spohr and Mendelssohn excepted, I can name no living composer who 
for sweetness and charm of colouring may be compared with Bennett. To 
my mind he has never expressed himself in so masterly a manner or with 
stronger individuality than in the overture before us. Look at it bar by bar. 
What a texture it is from end to end! How fine and yet how close and firm. 
Think of the gaps too often found in other works, and then see how nicely the 
phrases are woven together here. And then how finished in every detail !— 
just what one might expect from so eminent a pianoforte player and composer. 
The instrumentation is quiet. No startling effects. No drums and trumpets 
are wanted to express the solitary joys of the lonely sea beach or the shady 
woods in which our composer loves to dwell. An earnest true poet, he goes 
on his tranquil way, careless of praise, and though no triumphal chariot may 
await him and no loud tumult of popular applause, yet we here crown him 
with what he will value more dearly, the quiet homage of true friends.” 


Dr. Spark, the organist of the Leeds Town Hall, has announced the 
issue of a new musical serial, to be commenced in January next, which 
promises to be a most valuable work for all classes of organists, The 
Organists’ Quarterly Journal as its name implies, will be issued 
quarterly, and each part will contain at least four original compositions 
by different authors. The first, which may be taken asa sample of 
those to follow, will comprise pieces by Henry Smart, Dr. Stewart, 
Edouard Batiste, and EK. Silas—{four writers for the organ of known 
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talent, and whose compositions are always favourably received by 
organists, As the subscription price is exceedingly reasonable, there 
can be no doubt that a large list of subscribers will be secured. 


Mr, Sims Reeves leaves London next month ona tour in Switzerland. 


Mr. Benedict has not gone, as was stated erroneously, to Stuttgardt, 
but to Paris, on his way to the Pyrenees. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson leaves for Paris this morning. 


The Marquis and Marquise de Caux (Mdlle, Adelina Patti) were to 
leave on the evening of Wednesday, the day of their wedding, for Paris, 
en route for Venice. 


The Orchestral Union, formed by the late Alfred Mellon, consisting 
of the leading instrumentalists of the Royal Italian Opera orchestra, 
has been resuscitated by Mr, Frederick Kingsbury, and, under his 
direction, will give a series of concerts, commencing next month, at 
Brighton. Mdlle. Liebhart will be the vocalist. 


Signor Schira leaves London this day for Milan, His opera, Leah, 
of which report speaks highly, is entirely finished, and we believe 
there is every likelihood of its being brought out at one of the prin- 
cipal Italian theatres in the ensuing winter. A new opera, with some- 
thing new in it, is sadly wanted just now. 

Mr. Webster the main drainage contractor, invited his friends on 
Thursday to a promenade through the sewers, after which he regaled 
them with a feast of gastronomic and musical “ good things” at his 
residence, near Bow. Miss Rosamunda Doria sang her own song, “I 
dream of spring,” and took part with her sister, Miss Clara Doria in a 
duet. Mr. Vernon Rigby was much applauded for a capital rendering 
of Benedict’s “ Nulla da te” and ‘ Salve dimorah” (Faust), The music 
generally gave great satisfaction. 


- It is reported that Mr. E. T, Smith, acting in conjunction with one 
of the largest west-end publishing houses, will shortly open the Lyceum 
for a season of English opera. Application has been made to Mr, Sims 
Reeves for his services, and Felicien David’s Lalla Rookh is spoken of 
as being the first work to be presented. May we suggest that the 
second should be Mr, John Barnett’s Kathleen, which, unhappily, still 
remains in manuscript. We have reason to believe that the work is 
quite worthy of him who composed the Mountain Sylph, and we know 
that no English musician is better entitled to a hearing at an English 
opera-house. Mr. Barnett has just returned from a visit to the locality 
in which the plot of his opera is laid—B. B. 


The following isa list of the students who received prizes at the 
recent distribution in connection with the Royal Academy of Music. 
Silver Medals :—Miss Rebecca Jewell and Mr. W. Shakspeare. Bronz: 
Medals :—Miss Dowling. Miss Lohman, and Mr. Alwyn. Prizes :— 
Misses Scates, Vokins, Severn, De Chastelaine, Buer, Ryall, Lanham, 
and Tovey; Messrs. Townsend, J. Jackson, Cover, Richards, Kemp. 
Honourable mention :—Misses Cullenford, Field, Gardner, L. Gardner, 
Waite, Christian, Watson, Home, Greenaway, Goode, Sharpe; Messrs. 
Randall, Heywood, Cook, Beardwell, Pettit. 


Herr Otto Goldschmidt has resigned the post of Vice-Principal at the 
Royal Academy of Music, which had been expressly created for him. 


All sorts of ramours are abroad about the Promenade Concerts to be 
held this summer and autumn at Covent Garden Theatre. Among 
other entrepreneurs, Herr Schallehn (predecessor of Herr Manns at the 
Crystal Palace), and Mr. Strakosch (brother-in-law to the Marquis de 
Caux), are named. Where is Signor Bottesini? 


A more recent rumour assigns the post of musical critic in the 
Atheneum, but lately vacated by Mr. H. F. Chorley, to Mr. John 
Francis Barnett, composer of the Ancient Mariner. Mr. A. S. S.—runs 
the rumour—having declined it in consequence of an engagement 
already entered into with Bell’s Weekly Messenger. If rumour lies not 
we may look long for the next symphony of Mr. S., and the next 
cantata of Mr. B, 


The following telegram was lately sent to Hector Berlioz, by Dr. 
Slade the maitre.de-chapelle of a German duke, and M. Charles Riedel 
of Leipsic :—‘* We have the honour to inform you that your Symphonie 
Fantastique and Requiem, both performed here in their entirety, have 
had the greatest success with an audience composed of musicians from 
all countries, In the name of Germany, Austria, France, Russia, Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Switzerland, and America, &c., we convey to you the 
Tespect and veneration your works have inspired.” Surely MM. Slade 
and Riedel have outdone the three tailors of Tooley Street. The &c 
is superb. : 

A daughter of Lefébure-Wély has just been married to M, Charles 
Videcog, a civil engineer. 


— Mendel, of Berlin, is just completing his biography of Meyer- 





" - : ules Bovery, composer and chef-d'orchestre at the Cluny Theatre, 
1s dead, 

Mr, Thaddeus Egg has left town for Ruthin, the scene of Eisteddfod 
doings. It is to be hoped he will not find his way barred by the “ Roaring 
Lion,” which terrific creature has been recently heard howling in the 
neighbourhood, 

Malle. Adelina Patti (the Marquise de Caux) will pass her honey- 
moon in Switzerland. Thence she proceeds to Homburg (not Ham- 
burgh) to fulfil a professional engagement. In the early winter sh 
goes to Paris, thence to St Petersburgh, where she has a three years’ 
engagement. She is re-engaged also by Mr. Gye for two or more 
seasons at the Royal Italian Opera. 


To the Compiler of “ Wats.” 

Dear Comptes or “ Warrs.”—In a“Waif” last week, thou sayest:— 

“Signor Verdi has been in Milan on visits to his book-maker, Piave, and 
Manzoni, the poet. All sorts of festivities were prepared in his honour, but 
the maestro quietly slipped away to the splendid villa of his publisher, Ricordi, 
on the Lake of Como. Therein did the maestro show his good sense.” 

If, as thy statement implicth, the composer got into the Lake of 
Como, assuredly he showed his sense, supposing the weather at Como 
to be like the weather at Covent Garden. He deserves to have a 
“Taylor the Water-poet” to make his books for him.—Thine, 

July 31, Suecoe Buans, 





InnsprucK.—The Musical Association celebrated recently the fiftieth 
anniversary of its existence. In the morning there was divine service, 
with a performance of Beethoven’s C major Mass, in the University 
Church, and in the evening a grand performance of Handel's Samson, 
at the Theatre, Herr Bohling, from the Court Theatre, Schwerin, 
singing the part of Samson. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Rozert Cocks & Co.—‘‘ Our Dear Old Church of England,” by J. L. Hatton; 
‘“ Jeannie’s Old Song,” by Franz Abt; “The Pianists’ Library for the Piano. 
forte,” edited by Brinley Richards—Nos. 13 and 14; ‘ Lebensgluck,” by G. F, 
West; Air and Variations from Handel’s “ Suites de Pieces,” by J. M‘Murdie ; 
March in “ Fidelio,” by G. F. West. 

Asupown & Parry.— Hanover Square ” for August. 


Adbertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Voealist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THH VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


(THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING) 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrart, at 2 is residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


“THE SKYLARK,” 
SONG. 
Poetry by “THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD.” 
Music by WALTER HAY. 
Price 4s. 


“ Settings of Hogg’s splendid song are as plentiful as blackberries, some of the 
best of our composers having tried their hand at it. Benedict, we believe, and 
Boucher, we know, have married this immortal verse to not unworthy strains, and 
now Mr, Hay enters the lists, not as a rival we will be bound, but as one of the noble 
brotherhvod of song. Mr. Hay (we beg his pardon—Walter) has done some charm- 
ing bits in his time, as, for instance, his setting of ‘ Elaine,’ as seductive a piece of 
bitter-sweet as can be heard warbled in a long winter night, not to speak of ‘ When 
twilight wakes the star,’ an extremely graceful and fascinating composition. His 
present effort is likely to add to his reputation, possessing as it does all the attributes 
which conduce to popularity. These are a simple, straightforward melody, emi- 
nently suggestive of the spirit of the words, and an casy, flowing accompaniment, 
rendering the whole readily attainable by amateurs of moderate skill, In a word, 
‘ The Skylark’ deserves success, and, in circles of taste, will command it,"—Hddowe's 
Shrewsbury Journal. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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DUFF & STEWART'S 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





ARDITI’S NEW SONG, “ THE NEAREST WAY HOME,” Sung by 
Malle. Liebhart, at Signor Arditi’s Grand Concert. This celebrated song 
is now sung by the principal vocalists 

ARDITY’S NEW GALOP. “THE VERY LAST GALOP.” By Signor 
Arpit!. The most successful galop of the season... oid? ‘onet) me oe 

Septet and orchestra parts now ready, 

BENEDICT’S “ YE HAPPY BIRDS,” for piano. F. Gumbert's admired 
German song. ‘‘ Ye Happy Birds,” arranged by JuLEs BEnepicT, is an ele- 
gant transcription of a beautiful melody o00 ove ove eee eos 

GOUNOD’S LATEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL SONGS, “ A SISTER’S 
LOVE,” in B flat, for soprano, and in G for contralto. “‘ PETER THE 
HERMIT,” in G for bass,in A for baritone, andin C for tenor. “THE 
VILLAGE CURFEW.” A twilight carol, in F for soprano, and in D for 
contralto, also as .a vocal duet, and in Italian in D as “ Dormi ben.” Each 

HARVEY’S “BAY OF BISCAY,” for piano. The celebrated National song, 
“The Bay of Biscay,” effectively arranged by R, F, Harvey. ove oo 4 

HIME'S “ ANGELS’ WHISPER,” for piano. Samuel Lover’s song, “The 
Angels’ Whisper,” arranged by E. L. Hime, acecgaassenl ** ParfaitAmour,” 

* A Dream of Enchantment,” &..., ose ove eee ove 

KUHE'S “ ow BYE AT THE DOOR,” for piano. Wilhelm Kuhe’s ar- 

tephen Glover's favourite = cannot fail to become 
popular ose oe ove ooo on ee eee ne 

RICHARDS’ “FAIRY BOAT, ”* for piano. Mr. Brinley Richards has arranged 
“The Fairy Boat” in a charming style, aan an attractive piece for 
any pianist... ove ove eee ose oes ose ove 

SLOPER’S “SPRING DEW,” for piano. This is one of the one am 
compositions of moderate difficulty, by Mr. Linpsay SLOPER s 


London: Durr & Stewart, 147, Oxford Street. 


co ete ,ave pa 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


. “ FAREWELL FOR EVER” (‘ Fahrwohl auf immerdar"—E, Geibel), 
. “FIDELITY” (* Ich bleibe treu ”"—C. Herlassohn), 

. 3. “ PARTED” (s Scheiden, Leiden "—E. Geibel). 

. 4. “ THE REQUEST” (“ Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb”—E, Geibel). 
> = a" OF SPRING” (* Und als ich aufstand Frith am Tag ”~— 


E. Geibel). 
No, 6. “ EVENING SOUNDS” (‘Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck). 





Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s, 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”"—Musical World. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 


“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 
(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 
THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) SMITH. 
THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 

















London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 


Just Published, 


“RITORN A” 
CANZONA, 
Parole del CONTE DE TERGOLINA, 
Musica di CLELIA. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





8. d, 


Now Ready, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
COMPLETE, 


ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN'S 


NEW 


COMIC OPERA, 


Contrabandists 


THE WORDS BY 


F. C. BURNAND. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO.,, 





28, Holles Street, W. : 
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JUST PUBLISHED, VOL, I. OF 


“EXETER HALL,” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Handsomely bound in scarlet, brown, or purple cloth, with three 
Illustrations, price 5s. net. 


Containing New and Copyright Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by the 
following eminent Composers :— 


J. F. BARNETT, BENEDICT. 

A, RANDEGGER. STEPHEN GLOVER. 

MISS LINDSAY. REDHEAD. 

HENRY SMART. C. GOUNOD. 

W. KUHE W. HUTCHINS CALCOTT. 


New Hymn Tunes, by 

G, A. MACFARREN, EK. J, HOPKINS, 

C, E. WILLING. J. TURLE, 

SUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM, 
By E. F. Riwpavtt, 
AND 
PRELUDE FOR THE ORGAN (never before published), 
MENDELSSOHN. 


Forming a most attractive and interesting book of Music, 


MBDA oH & CoO., 


87, GREAT’ MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 








Both the serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.”— 
Sunday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


NO. VIL FOR AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Sacred Song, “The White Dove,” H. Smart. 

2. Pianoforte Piece, Curschmann’s “Ti Prego,” 8S. Stone. 

3, Evening Hymn. G. A. Macfarren. 

4. Sacred Song, “ Creator, when I see Thy might.” J.P. Knight 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 6). 














PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


MET2ZLAR & CO.,, 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 








Now Ready, 


& Beto Tutor for the Parmonium, 


By L. ENGEL 

With full instructions for the management of the Stops, Bellows, &c.; 

information on all the latest improvements in this popular instrument, 

Pes ? wee or Sackep AND Secu.ar Airs, expressly arranged. 
ice 5s, 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





Just Published, 


Hetsler & Co.'s Part-song Magazine 
Containing only Original Contributions by the most Eminent Com- 


rs. No. 1, “BRIGHT ‘'ULIPS,” G. A, Maorarren, with 
emarks on Choral Singing by the Composer. Price Threepence ; 








post free 4 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST, Now Ready, 


WILL CONSIST OF 


TWELVE SONGS & BALLADS 
SIR H. R. BISHOP & M. W. BALFE, 


CONTAINING 


‘“THE HEART BOW’D DOWN,” 
‘'WE MAY BE HAPPY YET,” 


‘‘ 1M A MERRY ZINGARA,” 
&c., &o. 














LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anp F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 





CHAPPELL'S 














Old English Dit 





Just Published, 
PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 
CONTAINING 
Chevy Chase. Cease your Funning. 
Death and the Lady. Sweet Nelly. 
Wapping Old Stairs. John Dory. 


The Countryman’s Account. 
All Flowers of the Broom. 
Here’s a health unto his Majesty. 


Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled. 








PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Lists and Catalogues on application t” 


CHAPPHLIGT & CoO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS TITO MATTEI’S 
FIVE N E W P I EC E S. NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


MENDELSSOHN'S HYMN OF PRAISE; COM POSITION S 


Paraphrase. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. Grand Valse 


(Played at the Crystal Palace ond ‘at the suteattoad Reais ‘Cunale 
with immense success, ) 


B R | G HT H 0 U RS ' Second Valse. Bouquet de Fleurs. (Just Published) 


Caprice. Pas de Charge, Morceau de Salon ... 


Il tramonte del Sole ... 
eee eer Tl folletto, Galop de Concert ... 


SLEIGH BELLS Un Sogno d’Amore. Nocturne 
j ini ' Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Sresieniatien Variée 
A Canadian Reminiscence. hs mae ~— 
since FOUR SHILLINGS. Etude de Concert 


Dancing L sae in 
TH E ¢ LO | STE R ' Morgellins, Barenfele sie 
Meditation. La Harpe. Romance 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. Souvenir d'Italie. Nocturne . oe 
Pas a a La Gaite. Scherzo Seana yee 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS, | The Fairy’s Reverie ... 


. ’ La Mandoline, Etude Cricut: fom 
Second Fantasia on Offenbach’s Opera. <a dkivs Gi eek taeeiiiene® Seams 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. Quadrille Brillante (for Piano), 1st Set 


: 9/8 Waltz . oe ane 
mae * Non e ver. " Brilliantly Transcribed ve 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. Bloom is on the Rye. Brilliantly ‘Transcribed 


| Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed .., 


“HANOVER SQUARE” FOR AUGUST. | 


| Grand Valse, Arranged asa Duet 
Now Ready, Quadrille Brillante. For Piano as Duets 


ee cn | Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano & quatre mains 
H A N )V F R st UA R a | | Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani). Duet ... R. 
No. 10. VOCAL MUSIC. 
Tornera, Romanza 
Ma cosa vuoi da me, Channels a 


CONTENTS. Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Canorra bees 
MURMOURES. Nocturne-étude. Piano. Charles A. Palmer. La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tomas . 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. |Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno .. 
Song tees aee ee eee FY Stanislaus, Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Satna ie eas 
Words by Suakespeare, Non e ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Cranarra e Cara. 


L'ETINCELLE. Morceau de Salon. oe VOGLIA ... = 
Piano ue ‘ * «» Rene Favarger. | Non torno Sees. eve ‘th ened ain e ens, 


LITTLE BLOSSOM. mai. Virginia Gabriel. OID: sie. ‘ 
Words by eat THOMPSON. Lo scapato. Sung ay Mr, Saantae ‘i 


EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 
LONDON : 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


a HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE.| 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


Printed by Hennzrson, Rarr, and Fenton, at No. 23, Berners Street, Oxford Strect. in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
Published by Witty Dowoaw DavIsON at the Office, 244, Regent Street.—Saturday, Aug, 1, 1868, 
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